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Che Outlook. 


The President’s veto message presents very 
clearly and forcibly the issue between the two 
parties. He shows that the Constitution of the 
United States and several acts of Congress make 
it the duty of the Federal Government to protect 
citizens in the peaceful exercise of their rights of 
suffrage at the polls in Federal elections, and that 
the proposed legislation prohibits not merely the 
presence of the army at the polls, but the employ- 
ment there of any armed men by any civil officer 
of the United States, to preserve peace. Thus, 
without denying the rivht of the Federal Govern- 
ment to protect Federal elections, it deprives the 
United States Government of power to afford such 
protection. He shows, in the second place, that 
for forty years after the adoption of the Consti- 
tution the practice of attaching general legislation 
to appropriation bills did not prevail; he traces 
the history of the present legislation, and shows 
that it was attached to the Appropriation bill Jast 
session to compel the assent of the Senate, this 
session to compel the assent of the President. He 
very forcibly presents the fact that, if the House 
of Representatives is thus allowed to coerce the 
Senate and the President by making its appropri- 
ations conditioned upen certain legislation or 
the correction of what it may characterize as a 
grievance, a bare majority of the House will be- 
come the Government, and the Executive and 
Judicial Departments will become wholly subject 
to its dictation. The question whether the army 
may be used at the polls is, as we have heretofore 
showu, in the present condition of the army, of 
no importance. The question whether the Fed- 
eral Government may protect United States citi- 
zens is one of grave importance, in which the 
President will be sustained by all who sustained 
the authority of the National Government in the 
war for the Union. The question whether the 
checks which our fathers provided in restraint of 
the absolutism of democracy shall be maintained 
is one of transcendent importance, and $will be 
sustained by the considerate judgment of all 
thoughtful Americans who forecast the future 
perils of the Republic from a study ofpast his- 
tory. 





' EvIToRs. 











A somewhat dazed feeling seems to have per- 





vaded the minds of the Congressional majority 
after the veto message had been received and 
read. The House was mainly interested in the 
action of the Democratic caucus, which was, how- 
ever, kept secret with unusual success. Neverthe- 
less, it was well understood ,by the end of the 
week that a new bill was to be prepared and 
passed separately, placing what the Democrats 
profess to regard as necessary limitations on the 
use of the army at elections. As described in 
anticipation by the ‘‘ World,” the bill is simply a 
re-enactment uuder a slightly altered form, of the 
bills quoted by the President in his veto message, 
and which must convince any uuprejudiced per- 
son of the adequacy of the safeguards already 
thrown by statute around the ballot-box. Whether 
the President signs the bill or not, it is evident 
that the Democrats are convinced that their policy 
in this matter has been mistaken. 


measures which is dangerous, because it goes 
either too far or not far enough for safety. He 
proposes to give seats in both Houses to Cabinet 
officers, and to allow them to come before either 
Senate or House to explain and even advocate 
measures which they have recommended. This 
is well enough. But he also proposes to give 
power to either House to summon them to answer 
interrogatories and make explanatio:.s. If the 
Cabinet officers are to be answerable to Congress, 
they should also be—as they are in England— 
responsible to Congress; but it would be extreme- 
ly dangerous to confer on Congress this authority 
over the Executive, conferred by precedents in 
the British House of Commons, unless we also 
borrow from the British Consti‘ution its method 
of confining that authority within well-defined 
limits. The present deadlock between Congress 
and the President, the President’s veto, and Mr. 
Pendleton’s proposed bill, combine to raise the 
question whether the English system of checks 
and balances is not better than our own; a ques- 
tion worthy of consideration and one which we 
have discussed elsewhere; but we certainly can- 
not afford to dispense with our present checks on 
Congress unless we at the same time adopt some 


vs in ther place. 
he South is ‘low to learn. From Arkansas 


comes the account of the murder of two white 
ministers—brothers, by the name of Todd—who 
had been sent from Little Rock to labor among the 
negroes of Woodraff County, and, while peaceful- 
ly engaged in their labors, were attacked by a mob 
of masked men, fired upon and fatally wounded. 
One of them lived to get back to Little Rock, the 
otker died on the way. 
accompanied them succeeded in escaping with 
his life. In Chester, Miss., as we learn from the 
Democratic paper published in that place, a crowd 
of men, without cause or provocation, lately at- 
tackei the house of a freedman living in the vi- 
cinity, shooting into it and nearly killing the inhab- 
itants. From other quarters in the South comes 
the intelligence that religious meetings among the 
negroes at a certain hour of the evening are arbi- 
trarily closed. All this is being done in the face of 
the fact that the negroes are deserting the South 
by thousands, and that unless the stream is 
arrested the country will be left to desolation. Al- 
ready the papers are taking alarm. ‘'When 3,000 
negroes,” says the ‘‘ Charleston News and Cour- 
ier,” a Democratic journal, ‘‘are on the bank at 
one place on the Mississippi, awaiting transporta- 
tion to Kansas, it is useless to speak of the move- 
ment as sporadic and unimportant.” 


A third minister who had } 





Any effort on the part of the Government to pre- 
vent or mitigate the horrors of another plague of 
yellow fever, is certainly most laudable, and will 
be gratefully received by the country; yet it is very 
questionable whether the recent appropriation 
of $200,000 to build a steel refrigerating ship, 
could not be much wore effectively spent in drain- 
ing some of the Mississippian swamps. On the theo- 
ry that the yellow tever germs cannot survive a 
frost it is proposed to build a steel ship, so ar- 
ranged that it cau be reduced toa very low tem- 
perature. By this means it is expected that the 
cargoes of vessels coming from infected ports can 
be cooled below the freezing point and so disin- 
fected. Circumstances, however, do not bear the 
theory out very well. The steamer Plymouth, for 
instance, came to Boston last Fall, after a cruise 
in the West Indies, with yellow fever on board. 
After being thoroughly fumigated and exposed to 
all the severity of a New fngland winter, she 
again started South early in March. According 
to the cold theory, the germs ought to have been 
frozen solid long ago, yet before she had arrived 
at the Bermudas the fever appeared, and the ship 
was forced to return. If all the storms and cold 
of Boston Harbor will not kill the germs, cer- 
tainly a few hours in a refrigerator will not be of 
any use. 


Russia has been the victim of a series of calam- 
ities which at this time deserve a brief review. 
The war with Turkey, though in the end success- 
ful, was fraught with disaster and humiliation. 
Hardly was it over, when the plague appeared, 
and this is probably checked rather than extir- 
pated. Then Nihilism became suddenly so for- 
nidable that the Government has, for the sake 
of self-preservation, been driven to proclaim 
a state of siege practically throughout the empire, 
and the conspiracy seems so powerful that civil 
strife may break out almost at any moment. As 
a climax, comes the news of the burning of Oren- 
burg, the largest city of southeastern Russia. All 
the finest public buildings are destroyed, and a 
large number of private ones. At the same time, 
Gratcheuka, a village on the Volga, was in like 
manner almost totally destroyed. In the excited 
state of public feeling it was to be expected that 
these fires would be ascribed to incendiaries, but 
the stories to this effect lack authenticity, though 
they carry terror in their train, forit is whispered 
that St. Petersburg and Moscow are destined to be 
the next victims of the torch. As every conflagra- 
tion like that of Orenburg entails no end of suffer- 
ing on the poor, it is difficult to see wherein the 
Nihilists, if they are indeed guilty, expect to gain 
favor with the common people, whose cause they 
are supposed to espouse. 


That the Russian crisis should be regarded else- 
where in Europe with a degree of consternation 
goes without saying. Telegrams from other Euro 
pean capitals show an intense feeling of appre- 
hension, and even in England there is evidently 
an unusual degree of anxiety. This took shape 
last week in the House of Commons, when Sir 
Robert Peel—the son ef the famous Reform Pre- 
mier—asked whether the British Government 
would take steps ‘‘in the interests of humanity 
to mitigate the horrors and atrocities amid which 
the reign of terror is now being carried on in 
Russia over eighty millions of people.” There is 
an evident desire on the part of the English press 
and the Government to treat the question as 
trivial and out of place, but Sir Robert quotes 
precedents, and a portion of the press points out 
that if intervention was justifiable in the case of 
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Turkey, precisely the game arguments hold good 
in respect to Russia. Circumstances alter cases, 
however. Russia is not, or at least cannot safely 
be assumed to be moribund, and there is danger, 
besides, that any inquiry going constructively be- 
yond a simple expression of sympathy would be 
construed by the revolutionists themselves as not 
unfavorable to their plans. 


Turkish affairs, whereby we mean to include 
those of Bulgaria, Roumelia and Egypt, have 
made some progress. On Tuesday of last week 
the Bulgarian Assembly of Notables unanimously 
elected Prince Alexander of Battenburg to rule 
over them as Alexander I. He is a Hessian, only 
twenty-two years old, and described as an accom- 
plished soldier, holding commissions, as is the 
fashion with adventurous young princes, in the 
Russian, Austrian and Prussian armies. He 
served on the staff of the Grand Duke Nicholas 
in the late war with Turkey, and will, of course, 
be very apt to carry out Russian views in the 
government of his new kingdom. The choice of 
the Bulgarians seems to meet the approval of the 
other sovereigns who are chiefly interested. 
Egyptian affairs are still unsettled, the accounts 
being contradictory as to the action of France 
and England in relation to the Sultan’s offer to 
remove the Khedive. One thing, however, is re- 
garded as certain, in the light of an Egyptian 
‘‘blue-book,” just published, namely, as the 
‘* Standard” puts it, ‘‘ that neither by fair means 
nor by foul can the Khedive pay the interest on 
his debts, and the sooner that fact is looked 
squarely in the face the better for all concerned.” 


Szegedin is again partially submerged, owing to 
the melting of snows in the mountains, and there 
is much suffering among the inhabitants. Tele- 
grams from Pesth on May ist and 2d, report ex- 
tensive damage to the dykes and material pro- 
vided for their repair. Other Hungarian towns 
are in imminent danger, and the inhabitants are 
forced to work night and day for self-protection. 
An official report from Persia shows that the 
earthquake of March 22d, was more destructive 
than was at first reported. Twenty-one villages 
were totully destroyed, over nine hundred per- 
sons were killed, and the destruction of sheep, 
horses, camels and oxen was so heavy that the re- 
sources of the Mianch region are very seriously 
impaired. The death of Princess Christina, sister 
of the late Queen Mercedes, is announced from 
Madrid. She was the second daughter of the 
Dake de Montpensier, and cousin to the King of 
Spain. The court, which is hardly out of mourn- 
ing for the young queen, willnow resume it for 
three months. Garibaldi, who was carried to 
Rome, as was supposed, to die, has exhibited a 
considerable degree of mental vitality in a diplo- 
matic line by calling for universal suffrage through 
the agency of the DemocraticjLeague, and intimat- 
ing that torce may become necessary in case the 
Government remains obdurate. 








TOO MUCH POLITICS. 


HOUGHTFUL Americans are beginning to 

ask whetherthe English Constitution does 
not present some considerable advantages over 
the American; not in its landed aristocracy, 
which is Norman, not Anglo-Saxon; nor in its 
monarchical form, a fossil of feudalism; but in its 
method of adjusting the executive and legislative 
departments to each other, and its contrivance 
for an appeal to the people in case of disagree- 
ment bet ween the two. 

In the United States, the chief Executive, a 
President, is elected every four years; the popular 
House every two years; thus the people are con- 
tinually appealed to by the contending political 
parties; they are enabled, but they are also com- 
pelled to decide between them, and this whether 
there is any issue pending worthy of their con- 
sideration or no. Every four years the nation is 
forced into a heated Presidential campaign ; some- 
times, as last year, to choose between parties 
whose platforms are so similar that they might 
be exchanged in the night and only the framers of 
them would know the difference. The year be- 
fore the Presidential election is occupied in get- 
ting ready for it; the year of the Presidential 
campaign in getting through it and recovery from 
it; and during all the interim the politicians are 
considering the necessities, not of the country, 





but of the next political campaign. If there were 
to be no Presidential election in 1880 there would 
have been no extra session of Congress in 1879; 
the Democrats would not care to prohibit the 
soldiers at the polls nor the Republicans to retain 
them there. Both parties are framing an issue 
for a political victory. We suffer from chronic 
politics in this country. Our newspapers devote 
an absurdly disproportionate amount of their 
space to political issues, discussions, gossip, scan- 
dal. Weare in the hypochondriacal condition of a 
man who, instead of eating a good meal and go- 
ing about bis business, spends his time in exam- 
ining his digestion, and studying the hygienic 
recommendations of rival schools of medicine. 
Brother Jonathan sits trussed up in bed, with an 
anxious countenance, and a terrible fear that he 
will never get about again; while one doctor offers 
him pills and another pellets, and each swears at 
the other for a quack. He would probably do 
better with either than with both; what he really 
ought to do, isto send both doctors, with their pills 
and pellets, to the dogs, and get up and go about 
his business. 

The English Constitution provides, equally with 
our own, for an appeal from the Government to 
the people; but the appeal is occasional, not 
stated. In America, politics is a chronic and in- 
termittent fever; it attacks the nation every two 
years, aud with great violence every fourth year. 
In Great Britain it is occasional and exceptional. 

The chief Executive of Great Britain is the 
Prime Minister. The Queen is, indeed, nominally 
the chief Executive; but that her authority is 
purely nominal is curiously illustrated by a dis- 
cussion just now going on in the English press, 
which is severely criticising Queen Victoria for 
receiving a long telegraphic dispatch from Lord 
Lytton on Indian affairs. Conservative journals, 
not under the faintest suspicion of republican- 
ism, insist that all official communications should 
be addressed to the Cabinet, not to the Queen, be- 
cause the Cabinet is chosen by the people and is 
answerable to the people, while the Queen is not. 
In theory, the Prime Minister is appointed by the 
king or queen; in fact, he is chosen by the House 
of Commons. For, under the historical precedents 
which are the only English Constitution, if tbe 
House of Commons fails to approve the policy of 
the Prime Minister, he has but one alternative, 
either to resign or to dissolve Parliament and 
ask the people to choose between him and the 
House by a new election. If they elect a House 
in political accord with him, be remains at the 
head of the Government; if they elect a House 
politically opposed to him, he resigns, and the 
Queen calls the leaders of the Opposition and 
says to them, in effect: You do not like my Prime 
Minister; whom will you have? And whom they 
designate she appoints. Thus, in England, the 
House of Commons can always appeal to the peo- 
ple by so voting upon a Governmental question 
as to imply lack of confidence in the Ministry; 
and the Prime Minister can always appeal to the 
people by dissolving the House; but unless one 
or the other appeals, the Government may go on 
for seven years without any national election. 
Every seven years Parliament expires by its own 
limitation and a new election takes placo. 

To illustrate: The issue at present under discus- 
sion between the Democratic and Republican par- 
ties is, whether the national authority shall be 
exerted to protect the polls, or whether that pro- 
tection shall be left to the individual States. If 
the English method were operative in this coun- 
try, the President would dissolve the House of 
Representatives and order a new election. If the 
people of the United States desired to entrust the 
protection of the ballot-box to the national 
authority they would elect a Republican House, 
and the Administration would go on as before; 
if they desired to entrust it to the States, they 
would elect a Democratic House; the President 
and his Cabinet would resign, and the Democratic 
leaders would select a Democratic President to 
carry on the Government according to Democratic 
principles and policies. 

We do not say that there are not some advan- 
tages peculiar to the American system ; but there 
are certainly some disadvantages in it and some 
advantages in the English method. Under that 
system, the legislative and executive departments 
can never be opposed to each other; the Govern- 
ment inust always be homogeneous, for, in case of 





a ocnflict, either party can appeal to the people for 
a decision between them. Imaginary and facti- 
tious issues are discouraged ; elections take place 
only when there is some real and important ques- 
tion to be submitted to the people. Both the 
Prime Minister and the House of Commons are 
averse to a general election; the Prime Minister 
because it may unseat, him; the House because it 
entails expense on the individual member, and 
hazards the loss of his seat. Thus political interest, 
which is enlisted in this country to foment politi- 
cal debate, is enlisted in Great Britain to allay it. 
Finally, Great Britain has, or may have, a per- 
manent Executive; oursis, of necessity, constantly 
changing. So long as the Administration suits 
the English people it remains in power; and so 
long as the people are suited there is no reason 
why it should not remain in power. 

That our Government could be so changed as to 
conform to the English model we do not assert ; 
but the question may well be pondered by 
thoughtful men, whether the results attained by 
the English method, a homogeneous government 
and occasional instead of stated appeals to the 
people, with a consequent diminution of political 
strife and debate, would not be a very great ad- 
vantage to the American commonwealth. 

He is the greatest of fools who thinks himself 
too wise to learn anything from his neighbor. 








THE NEW GOVERNMENT LOAN. 


ECRETARY Sherman’s success in placing the 
new four per cent. Government loan, and the 
readiness with which the bonds are being taken by 
the public, have a significance which must be inter- 
esting, not only to students of political economy, 
but to all who are concerned in the welfare of the 
country. A parallel for the transaction has been 
sought in the French loan of 1872, but those who 
discover any strong identity between the two must 
mistake the features of both. In point of magni- 
tude or spontaneity the American loan does not 
approach the French. The latter amounted to 
seven hundred millions of dollars; the subscrip- 
tions were taken in a single day directly from the 
people, who were kept back from the subscription- 
books only by the bayonets of the soldiery, and 
amounted in the aggregate to twelve times the 
sum asked for. 

In point of suggestiveness, however, the Ameri- 
can loan is far more fruitful. The French sub- 
scription conveyed but a single idea—that of 
patriotism. Out of the stockings, the unearthed 
crockery, the hidden receptacles of ali the pea- 
sants’ dwellings throughout France, poured the 
small sums that were to make up the milliards, 
ina spontaneous and overwhelming burst of patri- 
otic zeal. With us, while the loan speaks emphat- 
ically of a general confidence in the Government, 
this is by no means its only or even its chief sig- 
nificance. 

It is indicative, among other things, of a re- 
action from the speculative epidemic which pre- 
vailed ten years ago; when, at the close of the 
war, bogus mining and petroleum companies, 
wild-cat railroads and Western cities which ex- 
isted only on paper, opened their,offices in New 
York, and disposed of their stock and bonds to 
customers who were only too willing to be en- 
ticed, but who speedily found out on whata) un- 
substantial basis their investments rested. Capi- 
talists, however, have learned wisdom by experi- 
ence. They are less venturesome in taking up 
enterprises. They are disposed to scan a thing 
closely before they put money into it, and wisely 
prefer security at four per cent. than insecurity 
at ten. There are people, too, whose life-long 
notions about investments bave been ruthlessly 
upset—men, for instance, who have religiously 
bought real estate, or loaned their money on bond 
and mortgage, but who find these now, if not en- 
tirely swallowed up by the depreciation in values, 
flat and unremunerative. Their confidence in 
their own judgment and the stability of things is 
seriously disturbed, and, distrustful of everything 
else they, too, will be likely to seek governments. 

Another fact of which the subscription is indi- 
cative is the growing distrust among Eastern 
capitalists of the financial honesty of the West 
and South. It is a current anda strengthening 
opinion that people who express such financial 


, heresies as the representatives of these sections 


have for several years past been ventilating in Con- 
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gress, or who repudiate and ‘‘ scale ” their debts so 
recklessly as some of the Southern and Western 
cities and States do are not safe debtors. And 
the capital which has hitherto been going in these 
directions is now setting towards the National 
Treasury. 

We way, moreover, justly infer from the suc- 
cess of the loan an increased frugality on the part 
of the people. Less money is earned, perhaps, 
but it is made to go further, and more in propor- 
tion is saved. It takes less capital, too, than it 
did for a merchant to carry a stock of goods; 
and if he has any surplus itis more likely to go 
into governments than anything else, since securi- 
ties of this class are always available as collateral 
for a loan. 

These conclusions seem fairly inferable from 
the success of the loan. It was because the Syn- 
dicate had the sagacity to apprebend them while 
other people did not that it is reaping the benefit 
of a considerable premium to-day. Another cause, 
bowever, which no doubt the Syndicate also took 
into account, and which has contributed largely 
to swell the popular demand, is the large volume 
of capital seeking investment. Within the last 
five years not less than seven hundred millions of 
dollars have flowed into this country from Europe 
in exchange for commodities sent there. The call 
of the five per cent. bonds releases two hundred 
millions, and it is estimated that one hundred 
millions of five-twenties are as yet unredeemed. 
Much of this has, of course, already gone into 
other channels; but it must be remembered that 
public enterprises languish, and the number of 
first-class investments before the public is very 
small. 

It is something of a hardship, no doubt, that 
people who have been used to getting six and 
seven per cent. for their money should be obliged 
to put up with four; but we must not only make 
up our mind to this, but even, before many years, 
as the credit of the Government continues to im- 
provesand the demand for its securities increases, 
to a still lower rate of interest. It seems even 
wore of a hardship that holders of five-twenty and 
ten-forty bonds should not only be required to 
excbange them for four per cents, but compelled 
to pay such a premium as the intermediaries be- 
tween the purchaser and the Government may 
demand; but this should be remembered, that the 
bonds have been practically due for a number of 
years, and that three months ago the four per 
per cents might have been freely bought at ninety- 
eight. If we did not buy them at that price it is 
our misfortune that we now have to pay a higher. 

We take four per cents, perhaps, because there 
is nothing else; but we take them with a feeling of 
security which we do not have in anything else, 
and with some patriotic feeling that the United 
States is now in a position to deal with its creditors 
on as favorable terms for itself as any other of 
the money-borrowing nations of the world. In- 
deeed, it can hardly be called a money-borrowing 
nation, since a few weeks since the Province of 
Quebec came to New York, rather than to Lon- 
don, to procure a loan. It may even be that 
some of these days we shall enjoy with London 
the proud privilege of including within our list 
of debtors Egypt, Turkey, and the South Ameri- 
can republics. 








NOTES, 


Our English correspondent, Mr. R. W. Dale, gives 
the readers of the Christian Union this week an inter- 
esting review of Mr. Bright’s recent address on Eng- 
land and India, which presents clearly and forcibly 
the relations of the two countries, and the profit, or 
rather the loss, which the one suffers by retaining the 
other. An instructive paper is furnished by Mr. Ar- 
thur Abbott on the electric light, elucidating, we 
think, some of the mysteries which, for lack of intel- 
ligent explanation, bave hitherto surrounded the 
subject. A young Boston lady sketches pleasantly 
some of the traits of three Boston preachers, who, 
because they do not agree in all points with Evangeli- 
cal Christianity, are not the less devoted or spuiritu- 
ally-minded Christians. Dr. Hoyt gives us one of his 
brief but stimulating articles; the sermon explains 
the process of coming to Christ; in the Home, Mr. 
Delmonico continues his talks, and Mrs. Beecher gives 
some profitable advice to mothers; and in the Young 
Folks, the children will be glad to find the familiar 
name of Aunt Fanny, besides an entertaining sketch 
of American bey and girl life in Germany by a young 
American who writes from personal experience. 
Mrs. Walsh’s poem voices the feeling of many a 
stricken heart. 





{From the * Congregationalist,”” April 30.) 

A STRANGE MISREPRESENTATION.—The Christian Union 
calls attention to the fact that, by typographical changes, it 
has, within the lasttwo years anda half, added the equiva- 
lent of three pages of reading matter, without impairing the 
legibility of its columns or increasing their number. There 
has been, we may add, since ihe accession of Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott to its editorial staff,a very marked advance in excel- 
lence in every department of the paper. This is true, also, of 
itg general candor. Weare therefore the more surprised that 
it should have perverted a late utterance of our own so as to 
represent us as saying what we never said, and then hold us 
up to reprobation therefor, to our injury, not only before its 
own readers, but before multitudes of others who never see 
our journal, but take their notions of it from secular prints 
eager to copy and circulate such a misrepresentation. We 
said that it was refreshing and instructive to find a Congre- 
gational Seminary (Oberlin), which used by many to, be con- 
sidered very loose in doctrine, now decided in teaching that 
Congregationalism fairly involves the belief in eternal future 
punishment. We did not say that future punishment could 
be refreshing to its recipients, nor to spectators of it, but 
that it was refreshing to find a seminary calling itself Con- 
gregational really so. The Christian Union, if it read the 
paragraph it criticised, knew these facts. And yet, in the 
face of that knowledge, it allowed itself to misrepresent not 
only our obvious intent, but our carefully-chosen and exact 
utterance, and then to comment as follows: (Here follows 
the note from the Christian Union of April 16.) 


A newspaper which falls from candor inits repre- 
sentation of avontemporary falls from grace. Un- 
candid comment is the total depravity of religious 
journalism. We will not claim that the Christian 
Union never lapses; but it never refuses to correct 
its error if it has unconsciously fallen into one. 
Whether in this case it was just in its comment or no, 
not only our readers can judge, but those of the 
‘‘Congregationalist,” for our contemporary prints 
the commeat in full. But it makes a mistake in say- 
ing that we misrepresented its original item, since 
we published it verbatim. On principle, the Christian 
Union never criticises what it does not report. 


Will M. G. W., who wrote “At Easter Service,” 
kindly send us her name and address? 


To the Editors of the Christian Union: 

GENTLEMEN :—Assuming as I do that you would be very 
sorry to mislead your readers in respect to any matter 
deemed worthy of notice 1n your columns, I presume I shall 
earn your thanks if I inform you of your mistake in suppos- 
ing that Mr. Frothingham has “ abandoned his church enter- 
prise’? in New York. Very far from thisis the truth. After 
twenty years of ministerial and pastoral toil, under conditions 
eminently calculated to overtax his strength, his medical ad- 
visers have informed him that if he would save himself from 
breaking down entirely, he must take time to rest. For this 
reason, and for no other, he has been reluctantly compelled 
to leave his pulpit foratime. Itis his own confident hope, 
and that of bis people, that he will be able to return to his 
post at the end of sixteen or eighteen months. Meanwhile 
the Society has agreed to continue his salary, knowing that 
if he is able to work in the future as in the past, nothing 
could induce him to abandon the “church enterprise ”’ for 
which he has so long and so successfully toiled. That enter- 
prise cannot be deemed a failure by any one acquainted with 
its history. It was very feeble in the beginning, but has 
grown stronger year by year until now, when the congrega- 
tion, in point of numbers, is far above the average of Chris- 
tian congregations in this city. Financially, also, the Society 
is in excellent condition, out of debt, with money in the 
treasury. It is also strong morally and intellectually, num- 
bering among its members many excellent people who 
aspire to make themselves and the word better, purer, and 
happier. Yours truly, 

OLIVER JOHNSON. 


Mr. Frothingham’s Church owns no building. He 
addresses every Sunday, in a hall hired for the pur- 
pose, an audience attracted personally by himself. 
Now that he is going away, we do not learn that any 
other teacher is to take his place, or that the church 
will continue practically its organization either for the 
purpose of work or worship. By his long-continued 
and laborious service, Mr. Frothingham has certainly 
proved his right to a vacation; weare glad to know 
that he has friends able and willing to secure it to 
him; and we doubt not that if he returnsa year from 
next fall and begins again to preach, a new congre- 
gation will gather to hear him. Butit is the misfor- 
tune of any religious enterprise which depends for 
vitality, not on the enthusiasm of its supporters for an 
unseen and immortal! head, but on their personal affec- 
tion for a mortal teacher, that it fails in his personal 
withdrawal from it; and the vitality of innumerable 
Christian churches which go right on with their 
work and worship despite the resignation or death of 
their pastors affords certainly a suggestive con- 
trast to the suspended animation of a church 
twenty yearsold, not burdened by a debt, and 
with money in its treasury—suspended simply because 
the preacher is compelled by too long and too arduous 
labor to take a vacation. If the editors of the 
Christian Union announced that it would be discon- 
tinued for eighteen months for them to take a vaca- 
tion, the paper would be generally regarded as 
“abandoned” by all but its most enthusiastic and 
partial admirers, whatever promise of revival in the 
future might accompany the announcement of its 
long hibernation. We hope Mr. Frothingham may 
return with the re-invigoration he so sorely needs, 
and we bid him God-speed in his endeavor to make 
the world better, purer and happier; none the less 
heartily that we are convinced that the philosophy 
on which he relies to acdomplish that result is totally 
inadequate for the purpose. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
A DAY AT WELLESLEY. 

T is something like three-quarters of a century 

since Mary Somerville began her mathematical 
studies with an arithmetical puzzle in a fashion 
magazine, and carried them on, sometimes sur- 
reptitiously, in spite of the prohibition of her 
father, sometimes obstinately, in spite of the dis- 
approbation of her husband and his friends. The 
world has made some progress since that time. 
Now we have in this country four distinct colleges 
for women—Vassar College, at Poughkeepsie, the 
pioneer; Smith College, at Northampton, where 
almost the same curriculum is pursued as at Am- 
herst, and to a considerable extent under the same 
instructors; South Hadley, whic has grown from 
a seminary into the likeness of a college; and 
Wellesley, which graduates its first senior class 
this summer. Oberlin, Ann Arbor and the Bos- 
ton University maintain the doctrine that in the 
republic of letters, as in the Kingdom of God, 
there is neither male nor female; and even Har- 
vard has taken one little step toward giving the 
benefit of her marvellous endowment to the 
mothers of the future. 

Even during the last year Wellesley has made 
considerable advance. Hard times have helped 
her. The girls do most of the housewore of the 
institution, and that is more fashionable than it 
was three years ago. They pay $25Va year for all 
expenses (except washing), ano half prices are 
more popular than they were three years ago. 
The building is crowded to overflowing. There are 
three boarding-houses in the village full of ‘‘ spe- 
cials;” und a plot has been staked out for a new 
building in the college grounds to accommodate a 
hundred boarders. This last is the gift of the 
Stone estate. 

These are not the only additions. A fine organ 
has been placed in the chapel, a promising begin- 
ning has been made in collecting a museum. 
Considerable additions have been made to the 
art collections and the library. More important 
additions have been made to the faculty. Miss 
Morgan, a daughter of Prof. Morgan, of Oberlin, 
has taken the Professorship of Mental and Moral 
Science, and brings to her chair that enthusiasm 
which no other institution has ever so well de- 
veloped as Oberlin; and Miss Nun, also an Ober- 
lin lady (whether alumna or not lam not sure), 
has taken the department of Biology. When I 
was first introduced to her, I took her to be 
a pupil; and should not have been surprised 
to learn that she was a freshman, so youthful is 
she in appearance. In fact, she has studied in 
Germany, in Girton College, Cambridge, and 
under Prof. Huxley; and is known in scientific 
circles in this country as one of the very few ladies 
who has done any original work in the field of 
biology. I spent half an hour in her room Mon- 
day morning, taking a short private lesson, and 
wished that Wellesley allowed gentieman ‘‘spe- 
cials.” How would it be, Messrs, Trustees, to 
open Wellesley to gentlemen for two months in the 
summer vacation? Probably the professors would 
object. 

The optional system is pretty thoroughly carried 
out at Wellesley. There are, beside the regular 
college course, special courses in science, music, 
modern languages, mathematics and te classics, 
and one in art is soon to be added The first year 
the studies are somewHat the same; but as ad- 
vance is made they 1amify into different depart- 
partments. As a consequence, in the higher 
classes the professors do not have to stimulate 
interest in dull pupils; they have only to respond 
to an interest which already exists. ‘* The eigh- 
teen pupils in my senior class,” said Miss Nun to 
me, ‘‘are all enthusiasts.” Miss Morgan bore 
similar testimony. I mentally contrasted a class 
of girls in a Western college that I once carried 
through mental science—two were interested, ten 
were conscientious; the rest learned enough of 
the text-book to keep their places, and that was 
all. Another advantage of this system is that it 
give small classes and large opportunities. The 
pupils in the scientific classes are all practical 
workers. Every lady in the Biology class has her 
own microscope and dissecting apparatus, and, 
under Prof. Nun’s supervision, makes her own 
personal investigation. Of course this wogld be 
impracticable with a class of fifty or a hundred, 
They cannot well be investigators; they can only 
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be audience to a lecturer, or at best text-book 
students. 

I spent an hour, too, with Miss Whiting in the 
room, or rather rooms, devoted to physics. The 
same principle is applied here. There is appar- 
atus enough toenable every young lady who en- 
ters this department to conduct experiments her- 
self; to enable each one to separately learn by ac- 
tual practice how to use the instrument; and ma- 
terial enough to enable each to become practically 
expert in mounting her own objects. There isa 
photograph-room where, under supervision, they 
manage the whole work of photography. And 
just at this time Miss Whiting is teaching her 
classes how to make their own electrics] machines 
at little cost except of time and skill. I am in- 
clined to modify my suggestion above, and ask the 
Messss. Trustees how it would be for Wellesley 
College to imitate Harvard, and open a Girton 
College for young men! The organization is cer- 
tainly fine, and the endowment is constantly in- 
creasing. ‘‘It really takes one’s breath away,” 
said one cf the faculty, a graduate of Oberlin, 
where money is scarce and books are rare, ‘‘ to be 
told, as Iam by Mr. Durant, to order any books 
I want for my department, only taking care to 
select the best editions. 

And it is such a congregation to preach to— 
three hundred students, eager to learn, anxious to 
hear, if you have anything to tell them worth 
hearing, with fixed attention from the first word, 
and generous with the best of all applause, that 
of responsive faces. I had been told that the 
young ladies at Wellesley were in danger of being 
surfeited by over-meals of religion. It did not 
look like it, for at the close of the morning service 
a petition was presented for a second one; and 
the chapel was quite as full at the voluntary ser- 
vice in the evening as at the compulsory one in 
the morning. Indeed, I am inclined to think that 
some of our male colleges might take a hint for 
Sunday from Wellesley, where the only public 
services are public}worship, with preaching, in the 
forenoon, end chapel prayers (ten minutes long) 
directly after tea, and where the afternoon is 
spent in rest and liberty—walking, reading, letter- 
writing, conversation, with a wholly voluntary 
prayer-meeting in the parlor. 


I spent a day or two in Boston itself, very 
enjoyably, at the Bellevue House. It has been 
made out of two enormously tall houses (seven 
stories) on Beacon street, a few doors from the 
Congregational House. It is managed by a lady, 
and therefore is exceptionally neat, quiet and 
home-like. Rooms cost from $1.50 a day upwards, 
and meals from tifty cents upwards, according to 
the extent and delicacy of your appetite. The café 
isa singularly quiet and pleasant room. The house 
appears to be a favorite in the literary circles; it 
is Joseph Cook’s home when he is in Boston, and 
the home of Dio Lewis, who was its founder. 

Boston is not a city of hotels, as New York is; 
but New York can furnish nc pleasanter and more 
home-like botel in all its immense variety, I think, 
than the Hotel Brunswick, which is kept on the 
table @héte plan, or the Bellevue, which is a la 
carte—the one on Back Bay, the other in the heart 
of the city; the one an aristocratic center (Bos- 
ton aristocratic), the other an intellectual cen- 
ter. ; 

The same Sunday that Dr. Duryea came to Bos- 
ton Dr. Lorimer left. According to all testi- 
mony, the latter’s place it will be very hard to fill. 
He was, I am told, originally aw actor, and 
brought to the platform of Tremont Temple the 
graces of the stage without its affectation. He is 
a simple, earnest preacher of the Gospel, but he 
attracted to the Temple a cosmopolitan crowd 
which only an orator possessing something of his 
peculiar fervor can retain there. Dr. Duryea’s 
first sermons were characterized by the daily pa- 
pers as strong rather in intellectual than in emo- 
tive and spirltual elements. He spoke to a full 
church. The house must have wondered what 
had happened to fill its pews. Mr. Murray has 
gone to Connecticut, to engage in the manufac- 
ture of ‘‘improved back-boards;” and his ‘‘ church 
of the future” has dissolved into thin air, a soap- 
bubble as brief as it was brilliant. The ‘‘ Congre- 
gationalist” gives an indication of its prosperity by 
the semoval of its business department into more 
convenient quarters in the Congregational House. 

Boston, Mass. L. A, 





SUBMISSION. 
By Mrs. 8. M. WaLsa. 
Master, gracious, pitiful and tender! 
What sore and aching hearts thine eyes do see, 
When suddenly thou biddest us surrender 
Some treasure we have kept in trust for thee! 


When a young life in all its buoyant gladness 
Drops from among us like a frost-touched leaf, 

Dear Christ, thou comforter in all our sadness, 
Thou chidest not our bitter, bitter grief. 


When light, elastic footsteps sudden falter 
Ere they have fairly yet begun the race, 
And shadows swiftly fall and strangely alter 
The bright, clear eyes, the young and eager face, 


When a glad, ringing voice is hushed forever, 
While yet its echo lingers in our ears, 

And the young heart, so full of strong endeavor, 
Beats its last throb ere we scarce know our fears, 


We hide our faces, in our first wild sorrow, 
And shut our riven hearts, perchance, to thee: 
All strength to bear to-day, or meet to-morrow, 
Is gone and we look forward hopelessly ,— 


Until thou open to our tearful vision 
The way that lies beyond, the way untrod 

By mortal feet; the paths through fields elysian 
Where walk the spirits early called to God. 


What though the thither way be through the portal, 
So dark, we shudder as we stand this side; 

Beyond, the eyes are bright with youth immortal, 
And every aspiration satisfied. 


Such service sweet the eager hands is filling, 
The strong young heart shows fullness of content ; 
And, ah! who knows how oft the feet so willing, 
May be to us with some dear comfort sent? 


O Master, gracious, pitiful and tender, 
We yield our treasures up submissively ; 
Aye, joyfully, with full and free surrender, 

For they are safe and satisfied with thee. 








ENGLAND AND INDIA, 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


N Wednesday evening (April 16th) Mr. Bright 
() addressed his constituents. It was the first 
time that he had spoken in public since the death of 
Mrs. Bright, last summer. He was in excellent health, 
and his voice was stronger than it has been for many 
years. He spoke for an hour to about four thou- 
sand people, and held them from first to last. The 
precipitate haste of the Atlantic cable—so cruel to 
your correspondents in this part of the world—told 
New York and Chicago on the following morning 
what Mr. Bright had been speaking about; but per- 
haps some of the more thoughtful readers of the 
Christian Union may care to consider at their leisure 
the grave questions which the distinguished orator 
elected to discuss. 

We Englishmen are just now entangled in many 
troubles. Under Mr. Gladstone’s ministry it was the 
complaint of the Conservatives that every domestic 
interest was being incessantly harassed by restless 
legislation; under the ministry of Lord Beaconsfield 
it is the complaint of the Liberals that the whole 
country is incessantly harassed by a restless foreign 
policy. We look at our newspapers at breakfast time 
with an uneasy apprehension that we shall see the an- 
nouncement of some new quarrel between ourselves 
and one or other of the innumerable races with which 
our wide empire brings us into contact. But our 
great and permanent anxiety is about India. It was 
anxiety about India that made the Government sus- 
picious of the movements of Russia in the east of 
Europe. We are desperately afraid that if she found 
her way to Constantinople she might interfere at any 
time with the communications between London and 
Bombay, Madras and Calcutta. It is anxiety about 
India that makes us suspicious of every fresh extension 
ot Russian territory in Central Asia; as the great 
northern power approaches nearer and nearer to our 
frontiers, we become more and more nervous lest the 
intervening belt of independent powers should alto- 
gether disappear, and Russian sentries come within 
hail of our own red-coats. Throughout the political 
struggles of the last three years, the Government has 
always been declaring that its policy was governed by 
a supreme regard for “‘ British interests,” and by this 
was meant the interest which England has in the 
preservation of India. Sentimental statesmen and 
fanatical preachers might have their brains turned by 
a romantic sympathy with the Sclavonic population 
of Eastern Europe, and might wish to see a chain of 
Sclavonic states stretching from Hungary to the 
Black Sea, and might wish to see all trace of the 
Turk vanish from Thessaly and Epirus, that Greece 
might have a fair chance of development; but prac- 
tical statesmen must care for the “interests” of the 
Empire. The appeal was not to the heroic side of the 
English nature, but to its baser and more selfish inter- 
ests. It would be too ludicrous to imagine that the 





‘ Jingoes” who, a few months ago, glorified Lord 
Beaconsfield as the greatest of English statesmen, 
cared anything for the good duties which some of us 
think that England is called to discharge in the East; 
what they cared for was the supposed advantage de- 
rived by England itself from the vast peninsula lying 
between the Himalayas and Cape Comorin. ‘We 
must keep our own; andif to keep it we must main- 
tain the authority of the Sultan in Constantinople, and 
over the Balkan provinces, we will fight the Russians 
with a light heart.” This was the meaning of the 
Jingo enthusiasm. 

Mr. Bright asked on Wednesday night whether, in 
the light of ‘‘ British interests,” India was worth all 
we have to pay forher. To keep India we maintain an 
incessant jealousy of Russia. It was for this that we 
fought her twenty-five years ago. We hold Gibraltar, 
at the cost of the permanent hatred of Spain, in order 
that we may have the key to the Mediterranean—access 
to the Mediterranean being essential to an open road to 
the East. We hold Malta for the same purpose. For 
the same purpose we have taken Cyprus and are to 
make it ‘‘a place of arms.” This, too, was the reason 
that induced us to invest four millions sterling (20,000,- 
000 dollars) in Suez Canal stocks. It is this that 
makes us trouble ourselves about the affairs of Egypt. 
It is for this that we hold Aden and Perim. It was 
for this we undertook the protectorate of Asia Minor. 
To keep India, we have in India itself an army of 
120,000 Sepoys and an army of 60,000 Europeans, 
whose principal object, according to some people, is 
to watch the 120,000 Sepoys and to prevent them 
breaking into revolt. 

And what does England receive in return for all 
this enormous expenditure? The cost of the Indian 
army, native and British, comes from Indian revenue; 
and the cost of government comes from the same 
source. About ‘‘ thirty young gentlemen” go out to 
India every year and obtain excellent appointments ; 
they remain there till they are fifty years old and then 
come home on excellent pensions. But thatis all. Not 
a penny is drawn from India into the imperial excheq- 
uer. All the cost of maintaining Gibraltar, Malta, 
Aden, Perim, has to be found by the British tax-payer. 
The British tax-payer bore the burden of the Crimean 
war, and he has had to pay, or will have to pay, the 
cost of moving fleets and making other warlike prepar- 
ations during the recent European troubles. Whether 
the cost—the whole cost—of fighting Afghanistan in 
order to secure a ‘ scientific frontier’ will come from 
India is stilldoubtful. It is clear thatif we have any 
‘*interest ” in India we have to pay for it handsomely. 

On the other side of the account we have to place 
our Indian trade, a great part of which we might lose 
if India ceased to be part of our empire; but our ex- 
ports to India are less than one-tenth of our whole 
exports, and the actual ‘“ profit” on our Indian trade 
falls far short of the expense incurred by the British 
tax-payer keeping the country on our own hands. 

This, no doubt, is a very unheroic piece of argument; 
but the worth of an argument is to be measured by 
the work it is intended to do. The incessant cry of 
the friends of the present Government has been about 
the ‘‘ interests” of England; the supreme merit of the 
Government, according to its apologists, consists in 
the energy and sagacity with which it has defended 
these ‘‘interests.” We picked a quarrel with the 
Ameer of Afghanistan and determined to take a slice 
of his territory to promote our ‘‘interests.” We 
stood by the Turk to protect our ‘‘interests.” Very 
well, answers Mr. Bright, let us see what these ‘ in- 
terests” are. How much do you get from the empire 
for the sake of which you incur this vast expense and 
commit these atrocious crimes? 

There is another and a very different aspect under 
which our position in India may be considered. For 
myself, I have no doubt that however great may be the 
wrongs of which we have been guilty in that part of 
the world, from the time of Lord Clive to the present 
reign of Lord Lytton, our supremacy has been, on the 
whole, an immense benefit to the people. And yet 
there are the elements of a terrible indictment against 
us. Our capacity may be questioned, even if our good 
intentions are admitted. India is appallingly poor. 
The vast mass of her people have just enough to keep 
them alive—nothing more. A dry season comes and 
they perish by tens and hundreds of thousands. We 
have done very little to maintain the great public 
works which might have lessened the terrible calami- 
ties incident to drought; our excuse is that the coun- 
try will not yield the revenues necessary for these 
works. But, then, the question returns whether the 
condition of the people would be so prostrate if we 
had governed it wisely. That they are taxed to the 
last point of endurance to keep the mere machinery 
of government going and to maintain the army is no 
doubt true; but who is responsible for their poverty? 
We assert that our right to be there is supported by 
the benefits we confer upon the people; and yet we 
are obliged to acknowledge that the people are in a 
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condition of poverty which to a European is positive- 
ly ghastly. Tried by the most obvious test our gov- 
ernment of India does not seem a brilliant success. 

In other ways, indeed, we have rendered India 
immense services, services good enough in my 
judgment to vindicate our right to be there. But 
the English people hardly understand that if the 
question of retaining India or letting it go is 
to be determined by the ‘‘ interest” that we ourselves 
have in keeping it, there is very little to be said in 
favor of retaining it; and if the question is to be de- 
termined by the measure of the benefits we confer 
upon the subject population, they do not understand 
how enormous are the difficulties by which our best 
and most honest statesmanship is baffled. 

One great advantage would come from Mr. Bright’s 
speech if it found its way to the innermost mind of 
the country; it is a demonstration that on selfish 
grounds—on those grounds of national profit and loss 
which can be presented in a balance sheet—our Indian 
Empire is a loss rather than a gain. If we are to keep 
it for the sake of the Indian people, and for their sake 
alone, then the country would see the monstrous in- 
consistency of the policy which has culminated in the 
crimes of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government. To pre- 
vent the people of Eastern Roumelia from throwing 
off the yoke of the ‘“‘ unspeakable Turk” for the sake 
of conferring good government on India, and to rob 
the Ameer of his territory in the interests of public 
justice—this would seem too preposterous. If we 
cannot do good in India without inflicting enormous 
wrongs elsewhere, our course is very plain. 

Mr. Bright’s complete silence on the higher reasons 
for maintaining our supremacy in the East has been de- 
scribed as a proof that to him statesmanship is 
nothing but ‘‘ huckstering” on a large scale. Perhaps 
it may bear a different interpretation. An immeasur- 
able contempt of Lord Beaconsfield and of the poli- 
ticians who support Lord Beaconsfield’s policy has 
always been one of Mr. Bright’s conspicuous charac- 
teristics. His power of scorn is on the same scale as 
his other powers. If it occurred to him for a moment 
that the people who are glorifying the Premier for his 
defence of British “interests” had the faintest con- 
ception of any other “interests” than those of the 
grossest and most material kind, the suggestion would 
be immediately dismissed. Arguing with people of 
another sort he would have something else to say; 
but in replying to the sort of men who have been the 
strength of the present Government he thinks it 
enough to remind his audience that India finds good 
situations for about ‘‘thirty young gentlemen” every 
year and receives about nine and a half per cent of 
our exports. R. W. DALE. 

BIRMINGHAM, Eng. 





THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
By ARTHUR V. ABBOTT. 


HAT is this electric light that has been de- 
\ scribed in all the papers, and exhibited in fairs, 
public squares, and some of the larger stores and ho- 
tels? Will not the readers of the Christian Union join 
us in an investigation of the subject which may throw 
perhaps a little light on its perplexities? There is no 
doubt that this is a popular and useful method of il- 
lumination, the only question being which of the 
dynamo-electric machines is the best. There are quite 
anumber of these now before the public, all being 
rivals in the common cause of converting electricity 
into light, and all based on the following principle, 
differing only in mechanical construction : 

If some insulated wire be coiled about a bar of soft 
iron and this bar be rapidly moved back and forth be- 
fore the poles of a magnet, currents of electricity will 
flow through the wire so long as the motion is con- 
tinued. How these currents are caused is not very 
well understood, though they are supposed to be due 
to what the scientists call ‘‘magnetic induction.” 
Now suppose we bend our wire-covered bar into a 
ring, mount it on a shaft, so that it may be readily 
turned by steam power, and placing it near the poles 
of a powerful magnet, set it in rapid rotation. We 
shall thus obtain quite a large quantity of electricity, 
and this is the method used in nearly all the machines 
for electric lighting. The amount of electricity ob- 
tained in this way is only limited by the power of the en- 
gine, for it will be readily seen that the magnet strongly 
attracts the wire-covered ring, preventing its rotation, 
and as it must be revolved quite rapidly, some eight 
hundred or a thousand times a minute, considerable 
power is required to keep it in motion. 

There are now about a dozen machines by different 
inventors, which are being rapidly introduced into 
general use. Of this number some seven or eight 
are of American origin, there being only four or 
five European machines. The Brush, the Wallace, 
the Hockhausen and the Fuller, are among the best 
known in America, while the Gramme and the Seimens 
are the principal ones in use abroad. In the Brush 





machine, there is a ring of cast iron, having a number 
of grooves or depressions cut in it, these depressions 
being wound full of insulated wire, and this compound 
ring is revolved between the magnet poles. This ma- 
chine runs very smoothly, using a small amount of 
power, and at present has been more extensively in- 
troduced than any of the others, though it is some- 
what more expensive. The Wallace machine has also 
aring of cast iron, but the wire, instead of being 
wound in grooves in the ring, is placed on a series of 
iron spools which are set around the circumference 
next the magnet. Instead of aring, the Fuller ma- 
chine has an iron wheel, having a number of spokes 
radiating from it, very much like an ordinary cart 
wheel. Wire is wound on these spokes till the places 
between them are filled, and the cylinder of wire and 
iron thus made is placed between the magnet poles. 
Thus it will appear that there is but little difference 
between the various machines, the only question be- 
ing how to most cheaply build that one which shall 
give the most electricity for a given amount of power. 

Now, having our generator at hand, how shall we 
convert the force it furnishes into light? Sir Humphrey 
Davy, while experimenting with one of the first large 
galvanic batteries ever constructed, found that by at- 
taching pieces of charcoal to the battery wire, touch- 
ing them together for an instant, and then separating 
them a little, the electricity would jump over this 
little space, and in its effort to cross it heated the 
charcoal intensely hot, thus giving a very bright light. 
The charcoal burnt rapidly under this heat, and it 
was not until several years afterward, when some 
French scientists substituted the hardest kind of coke, 
that the electric light could be made to last any length 
oftime. Even this hard coke, called gas carbon, as it 
is a product of gas manufacture, is gradually con- 
sumed, and the distance between the carbon points 
slowly increases, until it becomes so great as to pre- 
vent the electricity from crossing, and the light goes 
out. To obviate this, some apparatus must be 
devised that will cause the carbons to approach 
each other as fast as they are burnt. This is a very 
delicate matter, for if the carbons move too fast they 
will soon touch each other and extinguish the light. 
If they move too slowly, the space between them will 
become so great as to stop the electricity, and again 
the light will go out. They must move very uniform- 
ly and steadily or the light will flicker badly, and be 
useless. Another complication is introduced by the 
fact that the carbon attached to the positive pole of 
the battery burns twice as fast as the other one, and 
so must move twice as rapidly. There has been a 
great deal of ingenuity expended in devising various 
lamps to accomplish this feeding of the carbons. In 
nearly all there is quite a complicated arrangement of 
clock-work that gradually pushes them together, while 
to prevent them from touching there is an electro- 
magnet, worked by the same current that supplies the 
lamp, which pulls a little catch into the clock-work 
when the carbons feed too fast, and stops it. As soon 
as the carbons burn a little, so as to increase their sep- 
aration, this magnet weakens, and, setting free the 
catch, allows them to feed again. Of course all this 
nice machinery is very expensive, so that some of the 
French lamps, which are probably the best in the 
world, cost from three to six hundred dollars. 

Some American lamps have lately been made that 
are comparatively cheap and simple. The Brush-lamp 
is perhaps the simplest of all, as there is no clock- 
work in it. The carbons are balanced inside of a hol- 
low electro-magnet, and as they burn away the magnet 
weakens and allows them to slide together a little. 
Sometimes, however, this lamp burns unsteadily, as 
the carbons do not move or feed evenly. There are 
many others, more or less complicated, among them 
the Fuller lamp, which is quite simple and burns with 
the steadiest light. Unless the carbons burn perfectly 
regularly, and unless the lamp is so adjusted as to 
feed steadily, the light will flicker somewhat, and this 
it is that has caused so much complaint against the 
electric light. 

A Russian officer, M. Jablochoff, hit on a very in- 
genious device which enabled him to do away with all 
the complicated machinery of the ordinary lamp. He 
takes two strips of carbon and lays them side by side, 
with a strip of glass or other insulating material be- 
tween them. This insulator keeps the electricity al- 
ways at the top of the carbon strips when it plays 
back and forth from one to the other. This arrange- 
ment constitutes the famous ‘ Jablochoff candle,” for 
the carbons slowly burn down like an ordinary candle. 
The objections to it are that the light is rather un- 
steady, and the carbons for each candle have to be 
made so small that it will only burn for an hour or two. 

There is another method of producing light from 
electricity which consists in causing the current to 
flow through a fine wire or strip of some very infusi- 
ble substance like platinum. By the resistance of the 
wire, the electricity is converted into heat, and the 
wire becomes white hot, thus giving out considerable 





light. This is called the incandescent method of 
lighting, and is the plan adopted by Mr. Edison in his 
experiments, and by the Sawyer-Mann Electric Light 
Company. The advantages of this system are in the 
cheapness and simplicity of the lamp, which requires 
no care or attention, and the absolute steadiness of 
the light, whose brightness can be regulated with as 
much ease as an ordinary gas or lamp light. On the 
other hand, the incandescent plan requires a great deal 
more electricity to produce a given amount of light 
than the other plan, and if from any cause too much 
current is allowed to pass into the lamp the wire 
melts, spoiling the apparatus. 

Much has been said regarding the ‘‘ subdivision of the 
light;” and this simply means some arrangement 
which shall enable one machine to produce a number 
of small lights instead of one large one. At first 
sight this appears very easy, merely requiring a num- 
ber of small lamps connected by wires to the source 
of electricity. But for a long time it was found im- 
possible to make a machiné successfully supply more 
than one lamp; and when this difficulty was overcome 
it was observed that when two lamps of the same size 
were supplied from a single machine each only gave 
about one-fourth as much light as was obtained when 
only one was used. Many explanations were offered 
to account for this loss of light, as it was called, but 
none have been perfectly satisfactory. It would be 
totally impracticable to supply every house in a large 
city with a separate steam engine and electric ma- 
chines for each light that might be needed, and so, 
for a year or two, electricians have been struggling 
to obtain some invention that shall enable them to 
establish a central station, like the gas-works, and dis- 
tribute the electricity to all parts of the town. At 
present they have succeeded in running fifteen or 
twenty lights with one machine with but little loss, 
and some plans have been recently proposed which, to 
say the least, promise a speedy solution of the diffi- 
culty. 

That the electric light is to be the method of general 
illumination in the not far-distant future there can be 
but little doubt. Already in places where absolute 
safety from fire, as on shipboard and in mines and oil- 
works; purity of light, as in all fabric ang color fac- 
tories, and in some few public buildings where some 
regard for the lungs of humanity causes a slight de- 
sire to assist poor ventilation, the electric light is 
being rapidly introduced. In large rooms, or where 
lights of unusual power are needed, electric lighting 
can now be furnished for half the price of gas, and 
doubtless coming improvements will further reduce 
this expense. Let the gas companies then make “hay” 
before the electric light begins to shine, for surely their 
dim and yellow sun, for illumination at least, is on the 
wane, and ere long will set before the dawning bright- 
ness and purity of the electric light. 








THREE BOSTON UNITARIANS. 
By OLa Rounp. 

HILE Boston has many churches of all sorts 
and sects, and while there are brilliant men of 
every belief, with large and busy congregations in 
their care, the Unitarians, rather than any of the rest, 
are the representative denomination. Boston is fond 
of thinking for herself and drawing her own conclu- 
sions in religious as well as in secular affairs, and her 
people naturally gravitate to that church which allows 
the widest and freest range of thought. So we find 
the Unitarian body taking in every shade of belief. 
from the first deviator from the Orthodox path to the 
Radical preacher who believes in nothing and gives his 

audience merely a rambling talk. 

Without considering these last, who are perhaps a 
little outside the pale of regular Unitarianism, three 
men, with their churches, stand out conspicuously as 
representatives of this denomination. James Freeman 
Clarke, who stands nearest orthodoxy; Edward Ever- 
ett Hale, who is, perhaps, a very little further from it; 
and Dr. Bartol, who was one of the pioneers of Uni- 
tarianism and years ago was looked upon with as 
much horror as the so-called Radicals of to-day. Now, 
while he is still considered more ‘1 beral” than the 
other two men, he has been so far outstripped in 
skepticism that the sentiment towards him has very 
much changed. ‘i 

While these men are of the same church, they and 
their congregations differ a good deal in other respects. 
Mr. Clarke and his church, although the most con- 
servative of the three in spiritual belief, are the most 
democratic in temporal matters. There is very little 
display among the people, and none at all about the 
church. They believe in meeting to worship God, and 
they think he is better served, so far as money is con- 
cerned, when it is put to charitable uses than when it 
is put into a fine church. Although this is, of course, 
the true Christ-like spirit, it is rather more inspiring 
to worship ina beautiful, dimly-lighted church than 
ina ‘‘cheese-press,” as this is sometimes laughingly 
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called, where the wholesome sunlight streams in with 
such a matter-of-fact, every-day air. The people do 
their own singing, and the organ is on one side of the 
palpit, ona level with the congregation, where it is 
played in a sober fashion, with no flourishes, so that 
every one can sing the standard, familiar hymns. 

Mr. Clarke stands before his people dressed like one 
of them, and delivers his sermons, which, thanks to 
the newspapers, reach a much larger audience than the 
one before him. There is no mannerism about him, 
and nothing oratorical in his delivery; he speaks in a 
simple, straightforward way which is in keeping with 
his surroundings, and every one who has heard him 
speak, or read any of his books, knows that what he 
has to say needs no embellishment, for the spirit of 
the man and the depth of thought always gives him 
interested readers, and fills the plain Church of the 
Disciples with an audience of earnest listeners. 

The South Congregational Church is quite different 
from this, for although it has an unpretending exterior 
the interior is very beautiful and churchlike. It does 
not look old at all, but it is rather antique, and this 
adds much to its charm. The seats are very high- 
backed but very comfortable, and the stained glass 
; windows let in just light enough to make it seem ec: 

: clesiastical and solemn. The pulpit is high and old- 
| a fashioned, and as Mr. H#lle stands there, in black sur- 
plice, far above his congregation and delivers his 
message to the people who love and reverence him so 
deeply, he seems truly one of God’s prophets. 
A great point is made of the music. The singing is 
not done by the congregation but by a quartet of some 
of Boston’s best musicians. Several Sundays in a 
month, after the Bible service, there is a Vesper ser- 
vice from four to five, and it brings one in soul almost 
to the very gates of heaven to sit there in the dusk 
and hear those voices and the grand roll of that organ 
\ ee under the magic of Mr. Lang’s fingers. 
; ’ Tt Although this church is not perhaps so plain and 
substantial in its appearance as Mr. Clarke’s, it is a 
busy working church and withal a very cordial social 
one. The people seem to work in perfect harmony 
with Mr. Hale, whom every one loves and respects 
most heartily both for his noble qualities of soul and 
HE for his deep and scholarly mind. His sermons and his 
i many books bear the stamp of a broad and thorough 
Ei scholarship and a true spirituality which cannot but 
have an elevating and ennobling influence on the 
i | hearers and readers; but best of all his life is an ex- 
| ample worth following. 

Dr. Bartol’s, or the West Church, as it is called, is 
both old and old-fashioned. It is built on the same 
plan as Mr. Hale’s, but it probably never was as elegant, 
and now it sadly shows its age. To sit in those stiff 
seats and hear dear old Dr. Bartol away up in that 
high pulpit read his charming, dreamy sermons in the 
slow, solemn, chanting tone peculiar to him, seems as 
if one had come into a church of some past age, where 
the people had come and forgotten to go home, and 
had stayed there and grown old with it—those that 
died dropping out and leaving no one to fill their 
places. It is in rather an out-of-the-way place, so that 
strangers do not go there so much as to some others, 
and as the members drop out one by one new ones do 
not come in. 

It is sometimes said that Unitarians have not much 
spirituality, but one has only to see and hear Dr. Bar- 
tol to make an exception. Standing in his pulpit, 
with his snow-white hair and spiritual face, he makes 
a beautiful picture of old age. He seems, too, to have 
a thoroughly poetical soul and to view nature and life 
on earth and in heaven ina light that takes away all 
the dry every-day hardness. Every one knows his 
reputation, and that he has stood and still stands 
among the foremost, and it seems fitting that he should 
pass his old age quietly with the people who love him 
and who have listened to him for so many years. 
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THE WORDS OF CHRIST. 


By THE REV. WAYLAND Hoyt, D.D. 


HILIP said: ‘‘ Show us the Father and it sufficeth 
us.” Jesus answered: ‘He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father.” And then, for proof of the 
great fact that he was the manifestation of God to 
men, adduced his words as words of the Godlike one. 
There was a Chinese student in the study of Bishop 
Boone. He represented intelligent humanity at its 
tb widest modern remove from Christ. He was a 
1 teacher among his pagan countrymen. He was 
: taken intc the missionary family to learn English and 
to aid in the translation of the Bible into the Chinese 
tongue. Fora long time nothing had touched him in 





: the Scriptures save their literary beauty. But one 
; day, abruptly, he rose from his manuscripts with the 
New Testament open in his hand, and walking about in 
the rapid manner of one startled with a great discov- 
ery he exclaimed: ‘‘ Whoever made this nook made 
ii ; me. 


It knows all the thoughts in my heart. It tells 





me what none but a god can know about me. Who- 
ever made me made that book.” 

*‘ Ah, what words like his can find men?” as Cole- 
ridge says. 

‘Here lies the book of books upon the table,” said 
Napoleon, at St. Helena, touching reverently a copy 
of the Scriptures. ‘‘I do not tire of reading it, and 
do so daily with equal pleasure. The soul, charmed 
with the beauty of the Gospel, is no longer its own; 
God possesses it entirely; he directs its thoughts and 
faculties. Itis his. What a proof of the divinity of 
Jesus Christ!” 

Surely Napoleon was ‘neither pietist nor weak- 
minded,” and yet the Chinese heathen and the man 
who built a throne at which the world trembled are 
irresistibly compelled to the same verdict: The words 
he spake—these are the words of God. 

I have heard men speak like this—you can hear it 
constantly in that most wonderful of places, Jerry 
MacAuley’s Mission—‘‘ I was born a waif in the streets 
of this great city. My school, it was the street. My 
bed, it was the stone steps of some great warehouse, 
or the road pavement, beneath the cover of some 
chance wagon. My food was such as I could beg or 
steal. I was kicked and cuffed about. I was ragged. 
I was dirty. I was the slave of evil habits. I drank 
away my manhood to drown my sorrow. I have 
spent years in the State Prison, and then have only 
come out to do crime again. I was so low down that 
nobody cared for me. I despised myself and yet I 
could not help myself. I would cross the street to 
avoid meeting a decent man. I was sure nobody 
could receive me. And then I heard somebody speak 
such words of Christ as these: ‘Him that cometh 
unto me I will in no wise cast out.’ What! I thought. 
When no one else will take me, will Christ take me? 
When I am down so low that I utterly despise myself, 
will Christ yet not refuse me welcome? I tried 
his words. I came to him. I gave myself to him. 
He did not cast me out. He took me. He remade me. 
He cleansed me. He opened the gates for me into a 
new life. And now he keeps me in the new life. How 
changed I am, and all through the words of Christ. I 
have everything I need. My poor bad heart has be- 
come a heavenly place.” 

Truly the words which can work such changes are 
the words of God. 

I have heard persons speak like this: ‘‘ I was weary, 
I was burdened, I was disappointed, I was restless. 
All my pearls were dew and all my fruit was ashes. I 
was longing for something as the hart pants after the 
water brook. My child was dead. I could get no 
comfort, I was very wretched. Life did not seem 
worth having. Nothing could reach and still my heart- 
ache. I tried society—that failed me. I tried books— 
they did me no good. I tried travel—that did not 
yield me help. I tried work—that did not avail me. 
I tried thoughtlessness—but I could not keep myself 
thoughtless. I was restless—wretched utterly. Then 
I heard such words of Christ as these: ‘Come unto 
me all ye that labor and are heavy laden and I will 
give yourest.’ I said: ‘I have tried everything else—I 
will try these words.’ I came to Christ. I knelt be- 
fore him. I told him my own trouble. I acknowl- 
edged my failure. I besought him for his help. 
Then I seemed to pass into the very secret of his 
presence. The pavilion of his presence seemed to 
fall around me as if a great, thick, muffling curtain 
came between me and all my weariness and pain. Oh, 
what rest I have found! What hidings from my 
trouble. I praise God for the pain which pressed me 
into such a sanctuary. I know now what the Apostle 
meant when he said: ‘I am filled with comfort, I am 
exceeding joyful in all our tribulation.’” 

These are not ideal experiences out of the Bible. 
They are real experiences out of this dusty, daily life 
around us. Words which can carry such comfort 
surely are the words of God. 


Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 











PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We thank thee, our heavenly Father, that we need not 
draw near to thee in the great assembly, as if there only thou 
wert to be found. Our thoughts may move perpetually to- 
wards thee in the field, in the hurry of life, in light, in dark- 
ness—everywhere. The whole earth is thy temple; yea, our 
unformed feelings do pray to thee; and whatever things 
rise toward the sanctity of heaven, whatever fantastic de- 
sire, or whatever rebuke of pain by reason of conscious im- 
perfection, or whatever sorrow for sin we experience, all the 
upward workings of our soul sre accepted of thee; aad they 
pray that pray not, or that know not that they pray. 

The exhalations of our souls in sorrow, or in yearning, or 
in thanksgiving, and the outbreak and jubilee of those 
blessed moments which come to all, and abide with some— 
all these thou dost accept. Thou art reaping the field, and 
art gathering into thy bosom the sheaves of petition, to be 
sown again, and to bring forth fruit an hundredfold. 

What is the mystery of our life, and its working in thine, 





what is the mystery of thy life and its letting down and tn- 
terfusion with ours, we know not. Thou art greater than 
our utmost conception. Thou art more subtle than our 
minutest analysis. Thou art other than any that we have 
seen. Thou art better than father or mother, better than the 
best beloved. Thou art more admirable than the most ad- 
mired. Thou art more heroic than a bero. Granderart thou 
than kings, whoart the King of kings. None by searching 
can tind thee out. We rejoice to find ourselves lost in this 
abyss. Such an one is to our thought God imdeed, over all 
blessed forever, and forever blessing. In this waste, to us 
illimitable, populous to thee, in the midst of this great spbere 
of being that defies our endeavor to resolve it, we stand re- 
joicing, believing that we shall behold thee yet as thou art, 
when we become like unto thee. When we are exalted into 
the spbere in which thy life is cast, when we are like unto 
God, we shall see thee face to face, and be filled with thee, 
and with thy power, and with eternal beatitude. Grant that 
we may thus long for thee. As the hart panteth for the 
water-brook, so may our souls pant for thee, O God. 

We pray that thou wilt draw near to those that seek to 
draw near to thee. Not one sigh shall be unheard. Not 
one tear shall fali unnoted. There shalt not be one 
weakness over which thou wilt not brood. Not one want 
shall be unregistered. Thou art All in all. Thou art the 
universal supply. The bread, better to the body than to the 
soul, the food for thought, the loving food for our yearning 
and longing, all that we need to build us up into an inward 
and invisible manhood—that thou art. Oh, that we might 
see how toapprupriate thee! Ob, that we might see how to 
detect thee inwardly as outwardly! We take the bread, and 
live thereby. Give us that sense of clinging love, that fidel- 
ity of our very inward manbood to thee, that we may meas- 
ure ourselyes upon thee, and that we may attempt to be 
what thou art and wert. May we endeavor to live the 
life of Christ, and may the life of Christ be lived in us—for 
thou hast promised to those that seek that they shall find; 
and to those that knock that it shall be opened unto them. 
Thou hast promised to come in to those that receive thee, 
and to sup with them and abide with them. Are there not 
waiting hearts opened to thine entrance ? O Lord Jesus. grant, 
that, with the graciousness of thy presence, thou mayst so 
fill their sou! with wonder that they shall cry outand make 
known the joy of their Lord, and the glory that is in him; 
and may their testimony bring others, that they, too, may 
throw wide open the door of invitation and receive the 
sacred guest into their souls. 

And to the Father, the Son and the Spirit shall be the praise, 
evermore. Amen! 


SERMON. 
COMING TO CHRIST.* 

“No map can come to me, except the Father which hath 
sent me draw bhim.”—JON vi., 44. 

[* my youth I heard the most venerable divines 

. preach on this subject. I heard them, with awe 
and trembling, declare: ‘‘No man can come unto 
Christ except the Father draw him;’ and I said to 
myself, ‘‘ Well, then, I cannot come to him.” ‘‘ Yes,” 
I was told, ‘‘ You must get yourself ready for the 
Father to draw you.” And did I not try to get ready? 
Did not sleep forsake my eyes, and did not food for- 
sake my lips? Did not I walk, weary days, spring 
and summer, to and fro, begging and pleading and 
praying that God would draw me? And he did not 
draw, that I could understand. And did not I re- 
bound into endeavor, and then into passionate belief, 
and then into indignant pleading, and run through all 
the fantastic moods of an unregulated, sensitive con- 
science and moral feeling, wanting to be drawn to 
Christ, but not dreaming that the very want itself was 
drawing me there, and that God was drawing? 

Now, in the first place, this is not a difficult thing— 
that of drawing men to Christ as the exposition and 
manifestation of God. The reason why we cannot 
come to Christ of ourselves is not that there ure dy- 
nastic obstacles. You cannot approach the person of 
an earthly king at will. The court eliquette or method 
girds round every presence-chamber, and only through 
appointed officers can you come to it. I suppose that 
almost alone in these United States the President. and 
the Governors of the several States are approachable 
persons in our democratic country. Even to them 
one cannot always come when he will; but that is the 
theory. In all moaarchical governments one cannot 
approach the monarch directly ; it would be more than 
a man’s life would be worth to attempt it; and men 
naturally think that there are some reasons why God 
does not permit a man to approach him without the 
intervention of Christ as his son or representative. 
It is supposed that there is some dynastic reason why 
he does not permit it; but there is none—none what- 
ever; and if such terms be employe! they must be 
employed altogether pictorially or metaphorically. 
And yet many persons have held that there were rea- 
sons of state; that there were conflicting wills; that 
there was a secret will of God as well as his revealed 
will; and some of the old theologians used tu teach 
that while God invited sinners to come to him freely 
by his revealed will, by his secret will he did not mean 
that they should come. That travesty of justice has, 
at certain periods, been believed; I hope by a very 
limited number, but by some. 

Nor is there any hindrance arising from the view 
that there is a demand made upon us in coming 
to Christ for which no adequate provision has 
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been made. To command a man to walk who 
had no feet; to command a man to ply tools 
who had no hands; to command a man to pro- 
duce results for which there was in his organ- 
ization or condition no instrument, no means—that 
has been thought by some to be the difficulty. It has 
been thought that we have lost power. Inone sense 
that istrue. There is a power; the conditions under 
which it acts are such that it requires something more 
than our mere volition under the circumstances; but 
we have lost no power. We are destitute of it, we 
are without it; but we have not lost it. 

Iam without a great deal of power that really I 
might have had; I am without the power of calcula- 
ting an eclipse; but I did not lose it. I never had it. 
Iam without the power to balance, as a tight-rope 
dancer balances; but I never lost that power. I 
never had it. It never was developed in me. I can- 
not, as an expert, parry and thrust like men who play 
at the broadsword. I never lost the skill of it. It 
never was developed in me. It never was there. 

Now, men are said to have lost the power of coming 
to God; but they never had it. It is inherent; it is 
potential, as the saying is; that is, there are those 
conditions in every human being, which, if cultivated 
and developed, will enable them to come to God, just 
as there is in every seed that is good and sound the 
power of becoming a stem of wheat, a stem of bar- 
ley, or a stately column of corn; but if it is yet in 
the seed, unmoistened, unwarmed, and ungrown, then 
it has not lost anything. It simply has not come to 
the fulfillment of development of that which is in it. 

Men do need some help in coming to God—not be- 
cause they have lost anything in the fall of Adam; 
not because they have lost in their own conduct; 
they have not had developed or educated in them the 
powers thatare necessary, if they lack them. It is 
not, either, a demand for actions, or the results of ac- 
tions, which are in themselves simply impossible, 
though they may be difficult. That is, the reason why 
it is impossible for one to come to Christ except the 
Father draw him, is not that the nature of the things 
which are the equivalent of coming to Christ are in- 
trinsically so difficult; they are difficult, and yet they 
are easy. ? 

What is that which is meant by coming to Christ? 
You will perceive that there was a conflict all the way 
through this chapter, a portion of which I read to you, 
between him and the scholars of the temple, they 
stumbling on the outside, and he talking of the in- 
terior and spiritual element. To come to persons is 
not to come to their body externally. When we come 
to a person we come to his nature. 

When it is said, in Scripture language, that we come 
to Christ, or God, it is not juxtaposition or contiguity, 
or interpretation that is meant. To come to Christ is 
to come into his spirit; into his feelings; into his 
personality. It is tohave Christ developed in us. It 
is to frame, to educate and to develop our nature so 
that we shall have Christ’s nature. When we have 
done that, we have come to Christ, and to God through 
him. This unfolding of ourselves so that we shall 
be Christ-like is the problem which is called ‘the 
problem of righteousness.” In the Old Testament, 
just as much as in the New, is enjoined righteous- 
ness, or the full disclosure of the elements of man- 
hood, in power, in subordination, and in harmony. 
Every man is fully stocked with every element that 
goes to make a character that will be in its sphere 
and in its degree as God’s own character is; but it is 
one that is to come by evolution—or, in other words, 
by education. Training and development bring men 
up to the full line and lineament of themselves or to 
their being. 

When, therefore, we come to Christ we come to that 
formation, to that disclosure, in ourselves; to that 
symmetry and proportion of every part and side of our 
nature which makes us truly sons of God and brings 
us into personal relation and sympathy with the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Part of it is conscious, and part of it is 
unconscious. We train, we drill, and finally we are 
brought, very slowly, into likeness, interpretation, 
unity, inspiration. This is the thing which makes it 
slow, and makes it difficult. Coming to Christ is the 
development in ourselves of the Christ-like nature. It 
is that which every man has as the end and object of 
living here. The whole world, and all its necessities 
and normal conditions, is of the nature of an educating 
force or institution. Men are borninto it for drill, for 
training, for disclosure, for the development of a 
higher and better selfness. So, then, there is a sense 
in which nature is a noble thing. We are brought up 
chiefly to decry nature. We are said to be born with 
a bad nature. If you use the term nature in the sense 
of the way in which men actually live, nature is weak, 
corrupt, bad. But if by natwre you mean the divine 
original intention, the plan, the ideal, on which man 
was made, then nature is high and is glorious. This, 
then, is the proper sense and definition of nature; not 
that which men fail to do, but that which God has 








marked out for them to do. The plan of his inward 
being and his whole career—these are a man’s nature. 

Man’s nature, therefore, is not to be learned in the 
morbid conditions of sickness. Health is that which 
represents his nature. It is true in respect to folks 
that are born infirm, maimed, with a club-foot, it may 
be, or a shortened joint, or some monstrosity, that, 
in so far as facts are concerned, such is their nature 
or condition. But when we speak of the nature of a 
man’s body, we mean a healthy nature; we mean that 
which nature is feeling for, and means to draw out 
and fulfil. And that which is true of the body is true 
of the mind. Therefore, there is a sense in which we 
may say that grace is always striving to bring us to 
nature; not to bring us back to it; for we never had 
that which-is the true nature. 

This matter of nature is so large that I can only 
touch upon it in passing. The almost universal use of 
the term nature is to signify that at which men begin. 
So we hear that society has departed from nature. 
Rousseau’s treatise, which almost led on the Revolu- 
tion, was one that pivoted on this idea—that nature 
was something from which men had gone away—and he 
held that the pure savages, unconventional men of 
pure lives and simplicities, were in a natural condition ; 
and that all that came to be piled upon it afterwards 
was abnormal, artificial. So jurists are always looking 
back to the law of nature—to things that inspire civil 
and social law. 

Now, nature does not lie behind men, nor under 
men; it lies before men. The nature of an oak tree is 
not what it was in the acorn; it is what it is when it 
has had a chance to unfold alf the possibilities that are 
in itself. The nature of a colt is not to be found before 
it can run, but after it has grown to the full possession 
of himself, and thunders in the battle-field. And in 
men and human society, nature is not to be found in 
their base beginnings, in their crude endeavors, in 
their lower estate. Nature is that which, in the 
original divine design, society and men were to 
reach to, according to the appointed bounds of their 
portraiture. 

Men are born as far away from their nature as they 
can possibly be. No creature is born so far away 
from its true -nature as a man. The lower you go 
down, the nearer things are to their nature—as the in- 
sect and the worm, and the higher you go up the 
farther they are from their nature; and as man is far 
from his nature, his business is to find himself—his 
whole self, his full self, and come up to the metes and 
bounds of the grand divine design; and this complet- 
ing of a man’s self is righteousness. That is what he 
is reaching after and seeking to obtain and follow. 

It does not mean this : That a man should live merely 
morally, doing a great many good things and avoiding 
a great many bad things. This is on the way; this is 
incidental to the thing itself; but in regard to every 
man there is a divine thought or plan, and that he is 
to find out; he is to move up toward and into the full 
possession of himself; and all that he was meant to be 
in the body is a part of that self. All that he was 
meant to be in social affections is apart of it. Allthat 
he was meant to be in imagination, in moral senti- 
ment and in reason is a part of himself; and he is to 
complete himself in righteousness. This is expressed 
in the lower form by the word education; but you 
must give to the word education great expansion, a 
larger sphere, as applied to the whole thought of God 
in the development of the human mind. 

We seek this righteousness under conditions of ig- 
norance, and subject to the limitation which makes it 
very difficult; not impossible, but very difficult. There 
is not one single thing commanded by God that a man 
cannot do—not one single thing; but when you take 
all the things that are commanded together, that is 
another matter. There is not one single note of a 
symphony, that a child, learning on a piano, cannot 
strike; but when you take the whole score, and have 
the child fill his hand with notes, and then go on and 
carry it systematically and evenly, passage after pas- 
sage, phrase after phrase, clear through to the grand 
climax, it is beyond the child’s power till by drill and 
practice he has learned to do it. 

There is not a single thing in the whole sphere of 
morality which a man ought not to do that he has not 
the power to resist; and there is not a single duty in 
a man’s life that he has not the power to perform. It 
is therefore said: ‘‘ Men are able to do the whole will 
of God.” Not quite. It does not follow, because a 
man is able to perform each duty and avoid each evil 
separately, that when he takes all the avoidances and 
performances and puts them together in the whole 
flow of life, in sickness and in health, in adversity and 
in prosperity, to-day and to-morrow, and from year to 
year, under biases and tides of influence that come in 
from every side, with ignorance, with over-swollen 
pride, with ten thousand interruptions—it does not 
follow that then he can take up his life and carry out 
all the right doings and avoidances. 

Can it be done? Yes, men can learn to doit; but 





no man can do it without learning. It is impossible. 
But does not God require it? Just exactly as a mother 
requires a child to learn housekeeping, never dream 
ing that the child should be beaten or abused because 
she does not learn it all at once, like a flash. The 
mother is patient and tender until the child can learn. 
No schoolmaster expects that a pupil, the moment he 
sees a book, will know its contents. He does not ex- 
pect that it will be all taken in at a glance. He waits 
for the unfolding of the child’s mind, not only as it 
increases in knowledge, but as it grows in the capac- 
ity to know. It is drill of the substance of the soul 
and mind that is wanted. 

The idea of righteousness, or of the full develop- 
ment of a true manhood in men, is so complicated, 
runs through so many periods, and involves so many 
elements under such conditions, that no man can at- 
tain it all at once. 

Then you say: ‘All the not doings are sinful.” 
They are imperfections; they are more than that— 
they are infirmities; yea, they are even more—they 
are positive sins. That is, they are indulgent viola- 
tions. They are violations that aman knows he ought 
not to commit of the law of his being. Well, what 
is done with those? That is precisely what the New 
Testament has reference to when it speaks of God’s 
administrations of grace ovgr men. That is to say, 
he does not count their transgressions. They are 
every one of them wrongs or imperfections; but if 
they are committed by one whose whole soul is bent 
upon going on and up to the fulfilment of the divine 
will, God, looking upon his weaknesses and imperfec- 
tions, yea, and his sins, is willing to count them as 
nothing; to cast them into the depths of the sea— 
never to make mention of them again. That is where 
the character of God or the nature of God comes in. 
In starting the race, in taking them at the bottom, 
and unfolding them, and carrying them up to the out- 
line of the divine design which is in nature, God, in 
his infinite patience, waits for all those who have their 
faces set as if they would go up to Jerusalem, that 
they may come out of weakness into strength, out of 
ignorance into knowledge, out of twilight into a 
clearer light, that shines brighter and brighter into 
the perfect day. Like the mother or the nurse, he has 
in himself that gentleness, that goodness and that for- 
giveness which render him willing to overlook the 
faults of those who are wrong if they are striving 
all the time toward the light, and to carry them on 
from strength to strength. 

‘“* Well,” it is said, ‘‘If the universe knows that 
sins are not going to be punished, is it not going to let 
down all moral government?” The universe does not 
know anything about it. There is no such declara- 
tion, there is no such evidence, or anything of the 
kind. All that we can judge of the divine administration 
by is what we see here. This life bears a fair analogy 
tothe other; but the other life has conditions so vary- 
ing and so utterly distinct from this, that it is always 
dangerous to transfer the relations and methods of 
this life to the relations and methods ofthe other. 
But where a man transgresses a physical law here, 
there is a penalty in it. The penalty, however, is one 
which the man feels and carries in himself. There is 
to u certain extent an inherent recuperative power in 
nature; and if men do not carry the transgression of 
natural law too far, there is a point at which they can 
stop, there is a place for reparation. In certain acts 
and in certain lines the space of that recuperative 
power is very narrow; in others it is widely extended; 
and there isa benevolent adaptation, so that in the 
things in which men are most liable to transgressions 
there is waiting room and recovery room in nature 
itself. 

Sickness carries with it its own pain and penalty. 
You do not want anything more than that to ward 
men away from it. Where transgression is social 
there is infixed in the social economy of this life puni- 
tive elements which tend to drive men back from 
wrong to right; and if they will not be driven back, 
they exclude themselves, shut themselves out, and are 
in outer darkness, so far as the better circle of society 
is concerned. In the higher elements of life, ifa man 
will not tend to intellectual superiority, or enterprise, 
or thrift, if he sows to the low ernature, and not to the 
higher, he reaps what hesows. The kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force.” 
the treasure-house of possible being is above every 
man’s head; but it gives out no treasure to those 
who do not take it and enter into it. 

This is what we see going on every day; it is the 
result of our observation and of our actual experience 
perpetually; and in the moral government of God 
over this world, while men are rising from a lower 
form to a higher, there is that divine patience which 
is indispensably necessary to the development of a 
better life; and it is revealed of God that, while he 
seeks moral purity, justice and rectitude, these 
being the main ends of his government, he is long 
suffering, slow to anger, full of compassion, forgtving 
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iniquity, transgression and sin. And can he forgive 
them? Yes; and the reason why he can forgive them 
is because he is God; and that is reason enough. 
Since he is good, it is his nature to do so under such 
conditions as will inure to the benefit of those 
whom he is rearing for honor, immortality and glory. 

Now, how great the difficulty which men have in 
pressing up from the animal to the social, from the 
social to the intellectual, and from the intellectual to 
the spiritual, and in combining them all—how great 
that difficulty is, we may know by looking out upon 
life, or by looking inwardly upon our own experience ; 
and precisely over against this we find the declaration 
of Christ in Scripture : 

“Strive to enter in at the straight gate; for many, I say 
unto you, will seek to enter in, and shall not be able.” 

Such are they that “hunger and thirst after 
righteousness ;” not the sleepy, meditating sort, that 
dream dreams; but men who feel a desire for the com- 
pletion of their manhood, such as the body feels for 
the completion of its wasting substance, as indicated 
by a gnawing hunger and parching thirst. Paul says: 
‘* Put on the whole armor of God,” declaring that we 
fight against unseen enemies in the air and in the 
darkness, as well as against natural obstacles that are 
in us, and that surround us in human life. 

There are hours whega man feels that he must sub- 
ordinate his passions, his ambitions, all forces that 
seem to disturb the peace of his higher nature. There 
are hours when aman, as he looks upon life, estimates 
it at something like its true value, and when it seems 
to him that his eternity and immortality are infinitely 
more important than all the hopes, pleasures, and re- 
munerations of his earthly life; but, alas! they come 
like clouds, and like clouds they melt, and are gone. 
There are hours and days when men stand on the 
mount of transfiguration; and they, too, glow in 
white; to them, also, Moses and Elias appear; and 
they behold not only Jesus, but Jehovah; and if they 
could only continue those better hours how glorious 
it would be! But though they are in such a beatific 
state to-day, where are they to-morrow? Where are 
they in the hour of temptation? Men grow discour- 
aged because such states visit them so seldom, 
and because they seek them so often when they do not 
come. 

It is the office, and it is the power, of what is called 

in the word of God ‘‘The Holy Ghost” to bring to 
bear upon a man such a divine impulse, such a stimu- 
lating force as that he can carry his mind from day to 
day under the influence of the mind of God, so that he 
shall be competent to hisown control. It is not that 
he has a new faculty put into him; it is that God im- 
pletes him with such a stimulus that he is able to per- 
form things under the divine influence which of him- 
self, of his own motive power, he is not able to per- 
form. 
‘*No man can come unto me except the Father draw 
him.” That is so; but it is not because the Father 
does not want to draw him that he does not come to 
Christ. It is precisely as if I should stand, to-day, 
and look on the prairies, and say: ‘‘O ye myriad, 
myriad roots of unborn flowers not one of you can 
come up except the sun draw you.” But there is the 
sun all the time searching for its lost children, and 
drawing them up. It is said that no man can come to 
Christ except the Father draw him; but the Father is 
eternally drawing. He is evermore pouring out divine 
influence, heavenly enthusiasm, spiritual impulse, 
subtle, invisible, unknown and unknowable, so that 
the air is full, the house is full, the way is full, and 
the soul is full. No sunlight ever filled the bowl above 
our heads so full of solar wine, or with wine so stim- 
ulating, as God is filling the universe with. It is un- 
known, as Christ said they were that were born of 
the spirit, which comes we know not whence, and we 
know not how. God pours himself out. He 1s per- 
petually shedding upon us his influence, which tends 
to wake the dormancy of every faculty; which tends 
to stimulate every part of us to its full growth; which 
tends to bring regulation and continual supply. This 
we are taught; and itis a truth that fills the whole 
heaven with consolation. 

Oh, if I were a lost soul, like an orphan, without 
father or mother here, and were told that if I could 
make my way across the continent or across the 
ocean, and present myself, I might be recognized by 
my father and mother, I should despair at once, not 
having the power to do it; if I knew, after suffering 
poverty, neglect and contumely, that I had a father 
anda mother searching for me, that went mourning 
after me day and night, I should cry: ‘“‘Oh! Where 
are they? Give me some hints of their whereabouts.” 
I would make the circumnavigation of the globe to 
find a father and a mother that wanted me, and were 
waiting forme. And how much more, if they found 
me, and with gentle hand drew me to them, would I 
rejoice to be drawn by them back again to the bosom 
of love, of nurture, of hope and of safety! 

Now, we are every one of us wandering in darkness 





or twilight; and the great bosom of God heaves with 
love over us all; and he has made himself manifest in 
the person of his Son, to show men what a grand and 
glorious fatherhood they have. He knows that we 
are weak; he knows that we are fertile in evil; he 
knows what the biases of our constitution are; 
he knows what society is doing around about us; he 
knows the difficulties of the way; and therefore there 
is no night there, for ceaselessly the divine influence 
pours down upon the human soul; and we are not 
wandering unguided, though we may not see the hand 
that leads us. We are fed, though we may not see 
the hand that feeds us. We are children, though we 
may not see the place where we were born. There is 
a God, and there is this supernal influence. All the 
time coming up from the other way, there is a cease- 
less working of immorality and evil upon us; but 
more are they that are for us than are those that are 
against us; and mightier is he that controls than is 
he that rebels and seeks to control. 

So then, when you look through it with that method 
of interpretation, you do not find in this phrase a wall 
reared against us. It is not that a man cannot go any 
farther till God calls him. For men who have a clear 
conception of what a full unfolding of their nature 
is, and find how hard it is to unfold it, here is, at 
last, the voice of God, saying: ‘‘It is impossible to 
you; no man can do it alone; no man can come to me 
except I draw him;” but then, the very last word 
that comes echoing in the sacred Seriptures says: 
‘*Come, come [the universal God that is to bring all 
things unto him is drawing ], the spirit and the bride 
say,come. And let him that heareth say [in ecstatic 
surprise and joy cry out again], Come! And, whoso- 
ever will, let him take of the water of life freely.” 

We are poor, and low, and meek, and unaccomplish- 
ing; but great is the majesty and power that is work- 
ing in us to will and to do of the good pleasure of God. 
No matter how hard the way, no matter how steep, 
no matter how narrow, uo matter how long, the Lord 
is with us. God is drawing. Follow on to know the 
Lord, and the word and the witness of the spirit shall 
testify in you that you are the children of God, and are 
coming to the measure and the stature of perfect men 
in Christ Jesus. In that we are living, or ought to be 
living. Through that we have our hope of the life that 
isto come; not through our own wisdom, not through 
our own thought, not through our own endurance; 
but through that infinite love which was manifest in 
the person of Jesus Christ. That is the power which 
is nourishing us, and which at last shall lift us out of 
this lower sphere, and bring us into the transcendent 
glory of the unknown heaven. 

When my venerable father, in his last days, had 
opened to him a vision of heaven, and lay rapt, he 
came forth, and began with broken language to praise 
and glorify God, and to say that he had been in the 
heavenly presence; and oh, the wonder and the glory 
of what he had seen! Language failed him to describe 
it; but he was overwhelmed. His face shown as if he 
had brought something of the glory of the spirit down 
with him. 

We are going to honor and to glory. We may not 
behold it as yet; it may not be revealed to us in this 
life; but O beloved, we are not far from home, and 
we are not far from the revelation of the glory of God 
in us. 

Then bear with each other, children of glory. Bear 
with each other’s faults. Love one another, and help 
one another. Pity each other. Bear each other’s 
burdens. We are all moving on a great march—a 
vaster assembly than ever moved through the wilder- 
ness of old—and when we stand revealed to him, and he 
to us, and we to each other, we shall look back with 
unspeakable sorrow at the jars and the discords and 
the uncharities of this mortal life; and for every 
sweet kindness, for every loving helpfulness, for every 
patience, and for every self-denial or self-sacrifice, we 
shall lift up thanks to Almighty God. 


Che Sunday-School. 


THE SAVIOUR’S KINGDOM. 
May 18.—Micah iv., 1-8. 

**Come, and let us go up into the mountain of the Lord, 

and to the house of the God of Jacob.”"—MICAK, iv., 2. 
HE prophet Micah flourished during the reigns of 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, B. c. 757-699. There 
is also a positive statement to his having prophesied 
in the days of Hezekiah. He must, therefore, have 
been contemporary with Isaiah and Hosea. The 
prophecies of Micah are directed partly against Judah, 








and partly against Israel; but by far the greater num- \ 


ber are of the former description. He predicts the de- 
struction of the kingdom of Israel, and of Samaria, its 
capital; the desolation of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, 
and the consequent captivity of the Jews; the resto- 
ration of the Jewish state; the success of the Macca- 





bees, and the advent and reign of the Messiah. He 
also administers reproof to different ranks and con- 
ditions of men, and furnishes some striking represen- 
tations of the divine character. His style is concise, 
perspicuous, nervous, vehement, and energetic, and in 
many instances equals that of Isaiah in boldness and 
sublimity. His description of the character of Jeho- 
vah is unsurpassed by any contained elsewhere in the 
Scriptures. (Ch. vii., 18-20.) Several prophecies in 
Micah and Isaiah are remarkably parallel with each 
other; and there is frequently an identity of expres- 
sion which can only be accounted for on the ground of 
their being contemporaneous writers who were not 
strangers to each other’s prophecies, and their having, 
ina great measure, had the same subjects for the 
themes of their ministry. 

The prophecy here is parallel not only in doctrine, 
but even in phraseolozy, with Isaiah ii., 2-4; one prob- 
ably borrowed from the other, or possibly both from 
some anterior, but now unknown writer. By asudden 
transition the prophet passes from his picture of Jeru- 
salem in its desolation, because of its sins, to Jerusa- 
lem in its triumph, because of the divine mercy. He 
foresees, not only the advent of the Messiah, but the 
final fruition of his work in his victorious and estab- 
lished k ngdom, where the authority of God shall be 
recognized as supreme among all nations (the moun- 
tains of Jehovah’s house shall be established above 
the hills), and all the people, Gentile as well as Jew, 
shall flow to it in one continuous procession. 

Whether this describes a period anterior or subse- 
quent to Christ’s second advent the prophet does not 
say, perhaps did not know. He certainly describes 
the same general condition portrayed in Phil. ii., 10, 
11, and in the Lord’s Prayer: ‘‘ Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven.” It is true that some inter- 
preters suppose it to have been fulfilled at the restora- 
tion of the Jews from Babylon. I can only regard that 
as a prophetic fulfilment, itself pointing to something 
larger and grander yet to come. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

Verses 1,2. ‘*The last days” signify in prophecy 
the dispensation of the Gospel, which is treated of as 
a final or closing dispensation of Divine grace. How- 
ever Christianity may appear to be disadvantaged, 
however faith may seem to be beclouded and darkened, 
the mountain of the house of the Lord shall be es- 
tablished on the top of the mountains. Christ shall be 
King of Kings and Lord of Lords, and al] nations shall 
come to him as one long procession, flowing like a 
river. They will come to be taught by him in his 
ways, to follow him, walking in his path, and to obey 
him, seeking the law and the word of the Lord, 
which goeth forth from his lips. The salvation which 
he brings will be a triumphant salvation and will in- 
clude many peoples. He saves not a remnant, but the 
great multitude. 

Verse 3. He is Prince of Peace. His kingdom will 
be the Kingdom of Peace. We come into his king- 
dom and we come into peace—peace in our own hearts, 
peace in all our relations with our fellow-men, and 
peace toward God and our Lord Jesus Christ. The 
victories which are to be won for Christ are not to 
be won by spears and swords; but by the implements 
of industry and a pacific civilization. 

Verse 4. His kingdom will be one also of wonder- 
ful liberty. Despotism shall no more be known on the 
earth; men shall no more be afraid of their fellow- 
men; the peasant shall not fear the king and the noble, 
nor the negro fear the Anglo-Saxon, nor the Chinaman 
fear the American. 

Verse 5. And this because of the reign of righteous- 
ness; because both the rich and the poor, the strong 
and the weak, the great and the small, will walk in the 
name of the Lord God, filled with the divine love 
which casts out hate, ambition, avarice, and all un- 
charitableness. 

Verses 6,7. It will be a Kingdom of Comfort for all 
that mourn. Those that are weak and halting, those 
that are afflicted and troubled shall be brought out of 
their troubles and made to rejoice. The present light 
affliction will be as nothing compared to the weight of 
glory developed by the victory of divine love. 

Verse 8. The tower in the midst of the fold was 
the protection to the flock, furin it dwelt a watch- 
man who could guard them from all enemies. What 
that tower was to the vineyard or the flock, Christ 
is to his people—a centre of protection, a refuge for 
them all. Around Him shall all gather, to Him shall 
allcome. The kingdom shall be the Kingdom of Zion, 
and the daughter of Jerusalem. 








—Peace does not dwell in outward things, but 


‘ within the soul. We may preserve it in the midst of 


the bitterest pain if our will remains firm and sub- 
missive. Peace in this life springs from acquiesc- 
ence even in disagreeable things, not in an exemption 
from suffering.—[ Fenelon. 
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Religious Fetus. 


The Talmage Trial.—The trial of the Rev. T. De Witt 
Talmage, D.D., was resumed on Thursday of last week, the 
business of the day’s session being Dr. Spear’s a1gument 
for the defense. Dr. Spear occupied a chair on the plat- 
form, being unable to stand, and was relieved at intervals 
by his associate, Mr. Millard. The address took three 
hours in its delivery, and was a forcible appeal to the 
Presbytery to acquit Dr. Talmage of the charges which 
had been made against him. Dr. Spear defined the soul 
and essence of falsehood and deceit as consisting in the 
intention of the mind, and insisted that before finding a 
verdict against a party so accused the offence must be 
traced home by conclusive evidence to the mind and heart 
of the party. It was not sufficient to show that hs had 
stated things contrary to fact. What must be shown was 
that he had stated things contrary to what he believed to 
be the fact. Dr. Talmage was not to be condemned for 
impertinence or folly, or the constitutional peculiarities 
God gave him. The charge was a serious one; if false, a 
cruel injustice. It did not impute to hima mere error of 
judgment, a heresy in doctrine, or imprudence in practice, 
but branded him before men and angels as a false man, a 
false minister and a false pastor. The speaker did not 
know who had invented the language 4f this formulated 
charge—whether friend or foe. If a friend, he presumed 
that he undertook the task with greatreluetance, and only 
after repeated interviews with the party accused. “TI 
should not be surprised t9 learn,” said Dr. Spear, “ that 
tears rolled down his cheeks and that even bis pen trem- 
bled in his fingers.”” The speaker stated that it had been 
a matter of some hesitation to him whether, before taking 
up the case in its details, he should make any personal al- 
lusion to Dr. Talmage, but that he had concluded to do so, 
mainly by way of apology and confession. He found he 
had been rather mistaken in regard to him. Dr. Talmage 
was nut the man he had supposed him to be, not the man 
that ‘‘common fame ” had reported him to be. ‘* Nature,” 
said Dr. Spear, 





“has given him such forms of thought and modes of ex- 
pression as must carry along with them much of what very 
sober people call indiscretion and imprudence. I looked 
upon him as aman whom it would be well to chisel and 
straighten and put into a more comely shape; but I did not 
then see, as [ now do, that he has an emotional and intellect- 
ual organization remarkably unique, his own, and not 
another's, and that he cannot be trimmed, cramped 
or frozen without undermining the foundation of his great 
powers. I did not then see, as I now do, that he is and 
must be himself, however much the critics may snar! at him, 
and that when and where he is himself there is in him an 
immense amount of that which is good and strong. I re- 
warded him asa genius of his own type: but I did not see 
the peculiarities and infirmities, just as natural asthe gunius, 
which sometimes shade the clearjlustre of the latter. I did 
not see, as[ now do, the fervor and rush of his emotional 
nature that necessarily involve some imprudence, that will 
not permit the tongue to measure its own words with the 
most perfect exactitude, and that will not wait for the cool 
and careful analysis of deliberate judgment. He is one of 
those men who often make the air tremble with vibrations 
too rapid for their own counting. And as to his heart 1 was 
greatly mistaken. I did not then see, as I now do, its natu- 
ral simplicity, its generous overflow, its unsuspecting art- 
lessness, and, unless [am now mistaken, its honest zeal for 
Godand man. My affections have been drawn towards him 
in this hour of his trouble, and this is the reason why I am 
before you to plead his cause.’’ 

Following this exordium, Dr. Spear went into a long ex- 
amination of the testimony for the prosecution on the 
different specifications, whichthas already been substan- 
tially outlined in the Christian Union, and closed with the 
following peroration: 


* Dr. Talmage, though, as I hope, a child of God, is still a 
sinner, to be saved by grace, and every member of this court 
is included in the same category. Let him that can show a 
better record than that of Dr. Talmage “ cast the first stone.” 
Let sinners who have more imperfections than they would 
be willing to have known treat thoughtfully, kindly, tender- 
ly, the man of whose conduct it is their province to judge. 
Sternness is out of place. A wish to condemn is out of place. 
The law of considerate and generous kindness should rule 
the heart of every member of this court. Believing that 
this law will govern your minds, I now commend Dr. Talmage 
to your protecting care. I speak for him—I speak in the 
name of our common humanity, I speak for all the interests 
that are embodied in his oerson and connected with him as a 
minister of the Gospel—when I ask you to give him a verdict 
of entire acquittal. You had better a thousand times stretch 
the law of a charitable construction, even to its extremest 
limit, rather than do him the slightest injustice. May the 
Great Head of the Church be yourjcounsellor and lead you to 
such a result as will be for his glory, for the good of the 
accused, and the best interests of religion among men.” 

The session of Saturday was occupied by the Rev. Ar- 
thur Crosby for the prosecution. He began by abandon- 
ing the sixth and seventh specifications, and acknowledged 
that they not been proved Concerning the other specifi- 
cations, Mr. Crosby reiterated the testimony that had been 
given for the prosecution, maintaining that it had not been 
disproved by the defense. Concerning the fourth specifi- 
cation, on which, it will be remembered, Dr. Talmage and 
Mr. Hathaway had mutually agreed not to testify, Mr. 
Crosby declared that the whole scheme of the defense to 
get rid of this specification was a preposterous and dis- 
graceful one, and insisted that the accused ought to be 
convicted upon this alone. 

Mr. Crosby was followed by his coadjutor, Mr. McCul- 
lough, who delivered a brief hortatory argument, in 
the course of which he made the somewhat incredible 
statement that the prosecution had worked on the princi- 
ple that it was not their duty to present evidence iu its 
most condemnatory light, but to give it in the fairest pos- 





sible manner. ‘‘ Wejare in an atmosphere of sentiment,”’ 
he said, ‘‘sentiment formed and fed by the public press.” 
The case had been to him the most painful and unpleasant 
duty cf his whole life. 

The Presbytery then adjourned till Monday morning, 
agreeing to meet at that time in secret session. 


A Terrible Crime has been perpetrated, under the in- 
fluence of religious frenzy, by a farmer of Pocasset, Mass. 
The man, Charles F. Freeman by name, is a Second Ad- 
ventist and has been greatly excited of late tkrough 
attending a series of revival meetings. He had claimed 
for several days to have received a revelation from the 
Lord, the nature of which he would not reveal. On Friday 
last it was learned that during the previous night he had 
taken the dife of this little daughter, five years old, in 
obedience, as he stated, to the ‘“‘ revelation.” From his 
story, which he does not hesitate to tell, it appears that 
the mother was an accessory to the act, or at least did 
not interfere. Freeman seems to have regarded himself 
asasort of Abraham and to have believed that the Lord 
would stay his hand before the deed was accomplished. 
But as no interposition occurred, ;he perpetrated the hor- 
rible act, expecting then, as he claims, that the child would 
be raised from the dead. During the three days following 
the murder he confidently expressed this conviction, and 
persuaded his co-religionists not only into entertaining it but 
even commending his deed. When, however, the third day 
arrived and nothing transpired, there was the deepest 
chagrin among the Adventists. At the funeral services 
the Methodist minister improved the occasion to adminis- 
ter a rebuke to the deluded people. This particular 
school of Adventistsjis of the ‘‘ Crisis” order. They con- 
sider the promise of resurrection to apply only to those of 
their creed. The founder of the Pocasset band was one 
Nathaniel Wing. He received his doctrines at an Adven- 
tist camp-meeting in the town of Tremont, in the summer 
of 1876. As his followers increased in number, they 
pitched tents and held services therein, in camp-meeting 
fashion. They were addressed by Advent preachers from 
abroad, and were at times quite noisy and troublesome. 
Many of them were formerly Methodists, and there has 
been much trouble between them {and those of their old 
Churcbfas to the use of the town-school, where the Metho- 
dists held their meetings, so much so that at the last town 
meeting the question became one for discussion. To stop 
the disturbances, it was voted no services should be held 
by either in the school-house. At the interment of the 
child, their leading spirit now that Freeman is in jail, 
Alden P. Davis,; made a ranting speech, in which he eulo— 
gized the mur Jerer until interrupted by the crowd with cries 
of ‘‘Choke him!” ‘“* Bury him in the open grave!”’ The scene 
is described as without a parallel in recent New England 
history. 





Mr. Helmer’s Decease.—Memorial services of marked in- 
terest were held in Chicago on the arrival of the body of 
Rev. Charles D. Helmer, late pastor of the Tompkins Ave. 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. The Union Park 
Church, which was erected under Mr. Helmer’s pastorate, 
and largely in accordance with his suggestions, was filled 
Thursday morning, May 1, with sincere mourners. The 
whole pulpit platform was draped and decorated with 
evergreens and choice flowers, A large number of the 
clergy of the city, of several denominations, were present, 
and the whole Faculty of the Chicago Theolog- 
ical Seminary. The services were conducted by Rev. 
J. F. Mathews, formerly of the Eighth Presbyterian Church, 
Chicago; Rev. Drs. Fiske and Hyde, of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, and Pastors Noble, Everest, Good- 
win and Williams, of Congregational churches. Mr. 
Helmer was pastor of Union Park Church nine years, from 
1866 to 1875. During this time the membership grew from 
less than 200 to nearly 500. The small wooden structure 
was destroyed by fire and one of the finest stone churches 
of the Northwest was built. Mr. Helmer’s remains were 
taken to Milwaukee, the scene of his first pastorate, where 
three children were interred. Burial May 2d. He leaves 
a widow and two children, a son, Ernest, and daughter, 
Faith. 





The American Home Missionary Society inaugurated 
Anniversary week with its meeting at the Broadway 
Tabernacle last Sunday evening. Dr. H. M. Storrs deliv- 
ered a brief address, urging the claims] of the society and 
giving some extracts from the fifty-third annual report of 
the society, showing the results of its work and its present 
condition. The society has 946 ministers in its service in 
thirty-four States and Territories of the Union. These 
missionaries have preached to both white and colored 
people during the year, and twenty-nine have preached in 
foreign languages; 2,216 congregations and missionary 
stations have had the services of the society; there are 
87,573 pupils in Sunday-schools; seventy-eight churches 
have been organized by missionaries during the year, and 
ferty-seven have become self-supporting; sixty-one 
churches report religious revivals; 385 missionaries report 
3,245 hopeful conversions, and there have been about 5,232 
additions to church membership. The receipts for the 
year amounted to $273,691, and the expenditures to $260,- 
330. Thesociety has, however, a number of debts, accrued 
and accruing, amounting to $50,399, towards reducing 
which, and to apply on other appropriations, there is a 
balance in the treasury of $13,401. 


GLEANINGS. 





MIDDLE STATES. 
—Forty-nine new members were received into Plymouth 
Church last sunday. 
—A Chinese mission and school was epened on Sunday 
last at No. 14 Mott street, New York. [t will be in charge of 





Moy-Jin-Kee, a Christian Chinaman. Over 1,000 Chinese‘live 
in Mott street. where the mission is establisbed as a central 
point. 

—Twenty-three colored persons were baptized in the Har- 
lem River last Sunday. It is estimated that 3,000 spectators 
surveyed the process. 

~The Church of the Resurrection, East Eighty fifth street, 
New York, defunct by foreclosure of mortgage, will hence- 
forth be the headquarters of the Park Union Congregational 
Church, subject to the results of a canvass in the neighbor- 
hood. There is no Congregational church in the large dis- 
trict lying between the Church of the Disciples, at Forty- 
fifth street,and Dr. Virgin’s church, in Harlem, a region 
that is now rapidly growing in population, under the influ- 
ence of rapid transit, and a large proportion of whose popu- 
lation are natives of New England. 

—The Rev. W. H. Coleman called a council on the 19th ult. 
in the Zion (colored) Baptist Church, in Seventh avenue, New 
York, to tell how, when he attempted to resign trom the 
Abyssinian Baptist Church in December last, he was expelled 
instead. Brother Motley, the Moderator of the meeting, 
asked Brother Coleman if he was a member of Zion Church, 
and, receiving a negative reply, declared the council to be 
irregularly called, and adjourned the same sine die. Brother 
Coleman tried to protest, but the brothers and sisters struck 
up a loud hymn and drowned bis voice. 


NEW ENGLAND. 

—The Augusta (Me.) Unitarians are aout to builda new 
church. 

A revival at Woolwich, Me., has resulted in between one 
and two hundred conversions. 

—Mr. Moody will hold revival services for a few days in New 
Haven, Conn., in the course of a few weeks. 

David Ordway, the eccentric Proctorsville man, who had 
his funeral sermon preached last summer, has now procured 
bis shroud and coffin, having the latter trimmed at his direc- 
tion, and hadthem taken to bis house. He is 84 years old 
and quite unwell. 

—AtSt. Mary’s Catholic Church, Lawrence, Mass., last week 
as an Augustinian monk named Father Coleman was deliv- 
ering instructions from the altar, a woman named McDonald 
strode threugh the central aisle, and mounting the altar steps 
tried to stab him with a large shoe-knife. He dodged the 
blows, and seizing both her hands held her until she was se- 
cured. 

—Miss Mary Beebe, now playing in “Pinafore” at a theatre, 
has been discharged from her position as soprano cf the 
Clarendon Street Baptist Church, Boston, because of her 
connection with the opera. A situation was immediately 
offered her at the Church of the Unity, and a wealthy banker 
said he would give her a year's salary if she should suffer 
otherwise. 

—The Martha’s Vineyard {Summer Institute has issued the 
prospectus of its second annual session. The design is, during 
their summer sojourn at the Cottage City of America, to meet 
the vacation wants of such as wish to combine the study of 
some specialty with the rest and recreation of a delightful 
seaside resort. Mr. B. W. Putnam, of Jamaica Plain, Boston, 
supplies general information concerning the departments to 
be conducted. 

THE WEST. 

—At San Francisco, James O'Neil, who acted the part of 
Christ in the recent Passion play, bas been arrested, tried and 
convicted of misdemeanor. 

—A convention of Christian ministers, irrespective of creed 
or sect, in Chicago, was called Monday, April 28th, to devise 
means for promoting a proper Sunday observance in the 
metropolis. 

—The Biennial Conference of the Evangelical Alliance of 
the United States will be held in St. Louis, beginning October 
28, 1879. There will be addresses on topics under Christian 
doctrine, Christian life and Christian work. 

—The creditors among the congregation of St. Paul's Catho- 
lic Church, Cincinnati, to whom Archbishop Purcell owes 
$1,000,000, have resolved to remit one-balf their claims, and 
recommend the creditors of the Archbishop in the other Ger- 
man Catholic congregations to do likewise. 

—The Church of the Good Shepherd, Racine, Wis., of 
which the Rev. Olympia Brown is pastor, whose creed is the 
ultimate restoration of all to holiness and happiness, and the 
necessity of practicing the former to enjoy the latter, re 
ports there are fifty-one church members, eighteen of whom 
were added duriog the year. Christmas was observed, and 
service was also held on “ Rose Sunday,’’ June 16, and a “ Ser- 
vice of Mercy”’ on the second Sunday of March. 

—The Trustees of Butler University, Indianapolis, have 
resolved that the entire faculty shall be members of the 
Christian Church, under whose auspices the university is 
conducted. By this action, D. 8. Jordan, of the Chair of 
Natural Science and Philosophy, and Miss Catharine Merrill, 
Professor of English Literature, will be compelled to resign, 
the former belonging to the Presbyterian Church, and the 
latter to the Piymouth Congregational. A lecture by the 
latter before the Unitarian Conference upon “ Agassiz and 
his Religious Faith ” was the straw that broke down the tol- 
erant camel's back of the board, who now anticipate a con- 
flict with the stockholders. 

THE SOUTH. 

— The students and faculty of the Hampton Institute, Vir- 
ginia, contributed recently $2,700 to the American Church 
Missionary Association after a sermon by Supt. J. E. Roy. 

FOREIGN. : 

—The Rev. H. Paddon, M. A., late vicar of High Wycombe; 
the Rev. C. T. Astley, M. A., late vicar of Gillingham, and 
another vicar, who has resigned his incumbency, have joined 
the Reformed Episcopal Church in England. 

—Dr. Newman is now on his way to Rome to attend the 
Consistory at which he is to be made a cardinal. His return 
is fixed for the middie of June. It is understood that 
adequate provision has already been made by the thoughtful 
generosity of a few Catholic noblemen to enable the new 
Cardinal to maintain the state befitting his high ecclesiastical 
dignity. 

—The recent action of the Bradford District Committee of 
the Yorkshire Congregational Union, declining to recommend 
a recently-settled minister to the Union on the ground that 
he had denied “the substitutionary death” of Christ, has 
called out a protest, signed by a large number of the best- 
known ministers and laymen in the district. This has been 
presented to the Executive Committee of the Yorkshire Con- 
gregational Union, and it is understood that the latter have 
recommended the Bradford District Committee to reconsider 
the terms of their resolution, 
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Science and Art. 


DEPHOSPHORIZED IRoN.—One of the chief obstacles 
to the economical manufacture of steel has been the 
presence of small quantities of phosphorus in the 
various iron ores. The phosphorus makes the steel 
brittle and difficult to weld, and for a long time metal- 
lurgists have been seeking for some method of easily 
and cheaply removing it while the metal was in the 
Bessemer converter, or on the hearth of the furnace. 
As long as this could not be accomplished, the manu- 
facture of the Bessemer and open-hearth steels required 
the use of such ores as were free from phosphorus, 
and as ores of this kind are rather rare, it becomes a 
difficult and expensive matter to obtain them in suffi- 
cient quantity to meet the demands of the new 
branches of steel manufacture. There comes now the 
news, from several of the largest iron works abroad, 
and from one or two in America, of the almost simul- 
taneous invention of several different processes for 
dephosphorizing the pig iron used for making steel. 
Should any of these methods prove successful, and 
doubtless many of them will be, more or less, it will 
be one of the greatest advances in modern metallurgy. 
It will immediately cheapen steel and bring it into 
sharp competition with iron. On account of its super- 
ior strength, steel is far better than iron for most 
structural purposes, and in view of our enormous con- 
sumption in bridges, railways and the like, any step to- 
ward greater strength, and consequently greater 
safety, is indeed a blessing to the country. 








A NEW PROJECT FOR THE CREATION OF AN INLAND SEA 
has been advanced by General Fremont. The removal of 
a barrier ridge, he affirms, would admit the waters of 
the Gulf of California into an ancient basin, and would 
create a navigable inland sea 200 miles long, 50 miles 
broad, and 300 feet deep. This piece of engineering 
would convert what is now a desert region into a com- 
mercial highway, and greatly improve the surround- 
ing country. The region selected for the undertaking 
is an arid and sandy plain, lying between Arizona and 
Southern California, and the plan of leading into this 
depression the waters of the Gulf of California is to 
cut two canals, one ten andthe other fifteen miles 
long, to be connected by alake twenty miles long, 
which exists midway between the head of the Gulf and 
the basin of the proposed sea. Abundant geological 
evidence exists to prove that the sea recently filled 
this same basin. One million dollars is estimated to 
execute the work, and General Fremont is reported to 
have visited Washington for the purpose of securing 
the appointment of a commission of engineers to make 
the necessary surveys to demonstrate its entire practi- 
cability, as a preliminary to presenting the scheme to 
Congress for an appropriation. 





Mr. EpIsSON’s AMERICAN ELECTRIC LIGHT PATENTS 
are just announced. They are essentially the same as 
those published in the English and French papers 
some few weeks ago, and relate to the lamp where the 
electricity is converted into light. By means of a 
new alloy of some of the refractory metals, and a very 
delicate arrangement called a thermo-static regula- 
tor, Mr. Edison claims to obtain a light which is 
steady, pure, economical and reliable. Of its steadi- 
ness and purity there can be no doubt. The economy 
and reliability, however, remain to be tested. All of 
the previous incandescent lamps have used so much 
electricity as to be very expensive, and great difficulty 
has been experienced in regulating the quantity of elec- 
tricity that should go into them. If the new alloy 
will give a great deal of light with little expenditure 
of force, and if the thermo-static regulator is suffi- 
ciently delicate to govern the lamp and not too deli- 
cate for the unscientific to manage, then the invention 
is a success, and Mr. Edison will have added a very 
bright leaf to his laurel crown. 





NOISELESS WARE is a novelty in china, introduced by 
Mr. Vernon, of Scotland. It consists in providing at 
the base of the article a groove, in which is riveted a 
strip of India-rubber. This strip is so formed that it 
projects beyond the groove and effectually prevents 
the article from scratching any smooth substance on 
which it may be placed, insures the greatest quiet 
when the article is being moved about, and renders it 
less liable to that slipping from trays that now and 
then causes much grief at meal-time. At the Royal 
Hotel, Glasgow, Mr. Vernon has placed on exhibition 
quite an elaborate selection of wares; and of particular 
interest is a display of shipping ware placed on a roll- 
ing table, the surface of which is partly plate-glass, 
partly finely-polished wood, and partly cloth. The 
table is set a-rocking, to indicate the conditions of a 
cabin table in a storm at sea, but the ware persistently 
refases to budge. The value of this simple invention 
for ship crockery will be apparent. 





SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF Woop.—One of the 
causes of the many fires which are generally assigned 
to ‘‘a defective flue” gave rise to an interesting discus- 
sion at a recent meeting of the French Academy of 
Sciences. M. Cosson described an accident which had 
occurred in his laboratory a few days before. While 
working a portion of the floor spontaneously took fire. 
The boards were in the vicinity of an air hole, fed with 
warm air from a stove fifteen feet away on the floor 
below. A similar accident occurred two years ago, 
and in consequence the boards adjoining the air hole 
were replaced by a slab of marble. The boards which 
now ignited adjoined the marble, but the heat to which 
they were subjected was very moderate, being only 
that of warm air at about 80° Fahrenheit. Neverthe- 
less, M. Cosson said the wood had undonbtedly been 
slowly carbonized. 





SoLaR TELEGRAPHY.—From an exchange we learn 
that experiments have been made at Mont Valérien by 
the French Ministry of War with a number of portable 
Gramme electro-magnetic machines and lenses for 
directing the rays to a great distance and exploring 
the horizon during night with the same accuracy as 
during open daylight. The optical apparatus is 
mounted on a special wagon and weighs no more than 
two or three tons and can travel with the same velocity 
as mounted artillery. The electric light can also be 
used for signalling in a known direction at an immense 
distance, as from Paris to Orleans. 





AT THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, 
where may be seen the Fiftieth Annual Exhibition of 
Paintings at this institution, there is a distinct feature 
and collection, consisting of almost one hundred of 
the American Artists’ Society pictures, recently ex- 
hibited in New York, at the Kurtz Gallery. Mr. Wil- 
liam Sartain suggested and helped to arrange the 
matters. 





A NUMBER OF OUR ARTIST ETCHERS belonging to 
the New York Etching Club have lately introduced 
copper-plate presses into their studies, thereby facili- 
tating the work of impressions. 


Books and Authors. 


ENGLISH ACTORS. 

The Christian Union has had so much to say of late 
about the stage that these two handsome volumes, in 
the attractive blue and gold of the ‘‘ Amateur Series,” 
present themselves quite appropriately for review. 
Mr. Baker has written extensively on the subject, most 
of his sketches, criticisms and essays having appeared 
in the English magazines. He may be regarded as an 
acknowledged authority concerning the British stage, 
past and present, and it is his design in this work to 
present a chronological history by sketching the lives 
of its principal characters in their natural order. It 
is, in short, a selection of the conspicuous passages of 
stage history, omitting all, or nearly all, not essential 
to the continuity of the narrative. It must not be ex- 
pected, therefore, that the work will take the place 
of a biographical dictionary, and the reader has full 
prefatory notice to this effect. Only those actors of 
past times are mentioned whose careers have had a per- 
manent influence on the profession, and contemporary 
actors beyond Macready are omitted altogether. 

With this plan in mind, the reason for Mr. Baker’s 
subdivision of his subject is apparent, namely, ‘‘ Bur- 
bage and his Contemporaries” (a. D. 1200 to 1600), 
‘“‘Actors of the Restoration and Betterton School’ 
(1600 to about 1770), ‘‘The Garrick Period” (1770 to 
about 1800), ‘‘The Kemble Period” (1800 to about 
1825), and ‘‘ The Kean and Macready Period” (1825 to 
1873). The dates we have given are merely approxi- 
mate, Since it is not practicable for us to go into a 
detailed review of the entire work, the most appro- 
priate use to which we can devote our limited space is 
a glance at the moral aspects of the stage as histori- 
cally presented, and its present condition as sketched 
in the concluding chapter. Readers can make their 
own comparisons with what has heretofore appeared 
on the subject in our columns. 

It is odd to reflect that the Church was the pioneer 
in matters theatrical, leading the way in medieval 
times with its monkish miracle-plays and mysteries. 
These were quickly superseded by performances which 
were far more popular, and in that age of license the 
character of acts and actors was no doubt indecent 
according to our present standards. ‘‘ Morality” was, 
however, in name if not in fact, the germ of the 
drama, since under that title a species of dramatic 
entertainment was introduced during the reign of 
Henry the Sixth. In spite of its name, this class of 
play seems to have been abominable, and it fell eventu- 











1 English Actors, from Shakespeare to Macready. By Henry 
Barton Baker. (2 Vols.) New York: Henry Holt & Co. 





ally under the ban of the Church. Out of this, by the 
way, grew the clown, who first appeared as the 
“Vice,” an attendant of the devil, who appears to have 
been extremely popular. That actors were a careless, 
merry, happy-go-lucky set, as a general thing, then 
as now, seems very evident. The most striking in- 
stance of the moral influence of the early drama is 
the case of a young scapegrace who was on the road to 
ruin, but took warning from the acting of one Ross in 
the play of ‘‘ George Barnwell,” and led thenceforward 
an exemplary life. He sent a present of £10 every 
year to his unconscious benefactor. Ross, indeed, 
gained the praise of Dr. Barrowby, who declared that 
his acting had been more effectual for good than the 
preaching of many a parson. Upon the whole, ac- 
cording to Mr. Baker’s view, the stage has not been 
so evil either in its influence or its personality as has 
oftentimes been represented. He is a thorough ad- 
mirer of the legitimate drama, and mourns over what 
he regards as its practical extinction, at least for the 
present generation, Macready having been the last 
worthy representative of the great race of artists 
whose line was unbroken from Burbage to the present 
decade. a 

The work, on the whole, carries out the author’s 
design. Itis full of sprightly anecdotes, of witticisms, 
many of them familiar and almost historical, but not 
elsewhere collated, and it affords the opportunity to 
study a profession which, if it has its weaknesses and 
sins, is by no means without its share of strength and 
virtue. 





A NEW HYMN BOOK. 

It is doubtful whether a new book for congregation- 
al singing was needed by the churches. Every de- 
nomination now, we believe, has its own editorial 
bard; and there are a host of non-sectarian singers 
beside. This book is not so pre-eminent among peers 
as to take its place at the top. It can only, at best, 
take a certain share in a market pretty fully pre-occu- 
pied. It must suffice for us ina very few words to 
indicate its characteristics, hardly even undertaking 
to say whether they are defects or merits; for, de gus- 
tibus non est disputandum. 

The print and general make-up of the book is excel- 
lent. In a few instances the endeavor to crowd a 
tune into too narrow space has given rather too fine 
or too contracted a type; but it is always clear and 
generally quite satisfactory. There is a good repre- 
sentation of the old hymns which are inseparably con- 
nected with the life of the church, anda fair repre- 
sentation of the hymns of some of the best modern 
hymn writers. Faber appears to be, as he deserves to 
be, quite a favorite of the editor. A feature of the 
book is the insertion of a number of the Gospel Songs 
made popular by Messrs. Moody and Sankey. Probably 
the object of this addition was to make the volume 
more serviceable for prayer-meetings, and temporarily 
it will have that effect. But it sacrifices some- 
thing of permanent value for the sake of this transient 
advantage. The Moody and Sankey hymns are not 
‘«perpetuals.” One could count on the fingers of two 
hands, and probably on the fingers of one, all that are 
likely to be of permanent value. There is some effort 
to revive the old English classic music, and a few very 
good selections, which might have been even more nu- 
merous, from such books as ‘‘ Hymns, Ancient and Mod- 
ern,” and Barnby’s ‘‘ Hymnary.” The feature which 
characterizes Dr. Robinson’s first book, the insertion 
of a number of hymns without tunes, is copied. This 
is an indication thatthey were popular; we regard it as 
adefect. Choir leaders need no provocation to wander 
off into all sorts of choir performances, and conven- 
iences are temptations. There are some adaptations 
that seem to us unfortunate, but the proportion is 
smaller than the average; and we recognize the fact 
that mechanical and other difficulties sometimes pre- 
sent almost insuperable obstacles to a wise adapta- 
tion. It is wholly unjustifiable to change the measure 
of an old familiar tune, and attempt to pass it off on 
the public as though it were a new one, as has been 
done by re-christening ‘‘ Beecher.” On the whole, 
we do not think we can better characterize this book 
than by saying that it looks like a new edition of the 
Songs of the Sanctuary, with some additions from 
later publications, especially from the Gospel Songs. 





The Color Sense; its Origin and Development. By 
Grant Allen, B. A., (Houghton, Osgood & Co.) The sober 
announcement of a comparative psychologist, that he has 
prepared a work of considerable size with the intention of 
showing that the ‘‘ color sense of mankind dates back to 
the earliest appearance of our race,” would, perhaps, be a 
trifle startling if the reading world were capable at this 
date of being startled at all. A race, however, which has 
learved to contemplate without losing its mental equilibri- 
um the probability of a monkey for its remote ancestor 
cannot readily be put out of countenance by so intangible 
a matter asthe color sense. Mr. Allen began his work 


1 Spiritual Songs, with music, for the church and choir. By 
Rev. Charles 8. Robinson, D. D. (Scribner & Co.) 
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with the intention merely of contributing to current liter- 
ature a chapter on the ‘Genesis of Atisthetics,” supple- 
mentary in effect to his work on ‘‘ Physiological Aisthet- 
ics.” While this was in preparation two works appeared 
which practically upset all his calculations. Dr. Magun 
endeavored to show, and in the opinion of many did show 
that the color sense of mankind is a comparatively recent 
acquisition, while Mr. Wallace undertook to refute the 
Darwinian theory of selection. It is amusing to find Mr. 
Allen admitting, as he frankly does, that ‘‘ these two books 
between them cut away the whole ground from under my 
feet.’’ But he seems to have had a sublime confidence in 
this inherent right of his own position, for he immediate- 
ly went back torearrange his arguments, and now ap- 
pears with his theory of color expanded with much evi- 
dence of care, into the present volume. That his conclu- 
sions are reasonable and logical is unquestionable, and as 
a psychological study they are of great interest. They 
are, however, so purely speculative in many particulars, 
that it is impossible not to doubt their finality, and in the 
hands of a polemic whose object it is to pick flaws and 
demonstrate the opposite, they might not remain wholly 
unshaken. It is not necessary here to discuss their proba- 
ble truth, suffice it that they are an acceptable contribu- 
tion to the careful studies which are so powerfully influ- 
encing current scientific discussions. The chapter on the 
growth of the color vocabulary will be found interesting 
and suggestive, and the investigations throughout are to 
all appearances painstaking and conscientious. It is not 
at once obvious what is to be gained by all this, but when 
it is remembered that it all goes to show what unsuspected 
powers tay lie dormant under taste originally sensuous, 
it will be seen that the author’s object is eminently 
worthy of the care which he has bestowed upon it. Color 
excites in those who are sensitive to its effects. a very 
high and pure species of enjoyment; and if such enjoy- 
ment can be developed in the course of ages from a mere 
craving for food, what may we not hope from those tastes 
and desires which are essentially ofa loftier nature? 

The Portfolio for April (J. W. Bouton.) It is an unex- 
pected surprise to find indications of an appreciation of 
the humorous in any of the admirable etchings admitted 
to the pages uf this very exclusive monthly. Here, how- 
ever, is a re-production of one of Erskine Nicoll’s best 
paintings ‘‘ Worrited,” accompanied by a discriminating, 
though brief, critique on his favorite line of work. No 
one but Mr. Hamerton would have given ‘‘ Embété” as 
the French equivalent of ‘‘ Worrited,’ and we may 
ascribe to his pen the sketch of the artist which follows. 
The plate is etched by L. Richeton in his happiest man- 
ner. The Oxford series cover the Jacobean perioc, and 
is illustrated by H. Toussaint from a drawing by the fa- 
miliar ‘Portfolio’ etcher, Brunet-Desbaines. If M. Teus- 
saint is a pupil of Desbaines, he bids fair to rival his master 
in everything that has made him famous in the catalogue 
of living aquafortists. In the portrait of the Spauiard, 
Goya, the humorous element is again apparent, but this 
time quite unintentionally, for it is by Louis Lucas, from 
an original painting by Lopez, and is a life-like half- 
length of a quaintly determined-looking old painter, with 
a palette on his thumb anda brush in his hand. One 
looks long before detecting a trace of the subject’s na- 
tionality; but for strength of execution and confident 
command of materials the print has seldom been surpassed 
even in the pages of the ‘ Portfolio.” Goya is not very 
widely known to American readers. The sketch of his 
genius and works will, therefore, be doubly interesting, 
and the account of the frightful motives of his art will 
lend an increased, but perhaps somewhat hurrified fascina- 
tion to the portrait through which his personality is so viv- 
idly presented. After reading the repulsively suggestive 
details, one cr nnot look with entire approbation on the fea- 
tures of him who conceived and fixed on canvas the scenes 
which here are hinted at rather than described. Mr. Ham- 
erton promises a continuation of his account of the 
phenomenal Spaniard, who unquestionably has his ad- 
mirers, and we look forward to the next installment with 
some apprehension lest the editor in his artistic conscien- 
tiousness should feel constrained to give us a shocking re- 
production from a gallery which must indeed be a cham- 
ber of horrors. The ‘“ Art Chronicle” contains an ap- 
preciative though cricical account of Dr. Loubat’s ‘‘ Me- 
dallic History of the United States, 1776-1876," a work 
which mustin time attain a fabulous value in the eyes of 
collectors, since the edition is understood to be strictly 
limited, and is printed in a style that may fairly be de- 
scribed as regardless of cost. 

The Englishman’s Critical and Expository Encyclopedia 
(J. B. Lippincott. & Co.), is, we judge, imported in sheets 
from England. The editor is Rev. A. R. Faussett. His 
work, conjointly with Messrs. Jackson and Brown, in the 
popular Commentary that has so wide a circulation in 
different editions in this country, will give him a favor- 
able reception for this volume. It is a large quarto, of 
740 pages, printed in three narrow columns. The illustra- 
tions are mostly very small—we might almost say micro- 
scopic. They vary in size from a ten-cent piece to a silver 
dollar. We have discovered only two or three, and they 
are plans, that are larger than the larger of these coins. 
It covers a narrower range of topics than Abbott’s 
Religious Dictionary, to which it is analagous, being 
exclusively biblical. Some theological topics are indeed 
included, but only such as are in the nature of inter- 
pretations of biblical teachings, ¢. g., baptism and atone- 
ment. In the treatment of these topics the editor seems 
to have gone on the theory that it is his duty not to tell 
his readers what are the different interpretations, but 
what is the true one, which he does sometimes with an 
almost curious contempt for other’s views, as where, in the 
article on baptism, .be simply says, parenthically, that 





water is essential to baptism, but the quantity is not—brush- 
ing aside the views of the Friends with the one hand and 
those of the Baptists with the other, without even hinting 
to his readers that either view has any existence among 
Christian men. The style is clear, but it gives the impres- 
sion that Mr. Faussett has done considerable condensing 
from other and larger works. The articles have not the 
water-marks of originality, and the frequent parentheses, 
chiefly, it is true, containing only Scriptural references, 
make them not altogether easy reading. On the whole, 
we hardly think that this work will usurp the place in this 
country taken by the various condensed editions of Smith 
(though it would be to the advantage of biblical scholars if 
it would, for it isa much better book than any of them) 
or more adequately filled by Barnum’s Bible Dictionary or 
Abbott’s Religious Dictionary. 

The Ninth Catalogue of the Psi Upsilon Fraternity, 
compiled and edited by Mr. Charles W. Smiley, a gradu- 
ate of Wesleyan University, has just been published under 
the supervision of the Executive Council of the fraternity. 
It compilation has involved an enormous amount of work 
and a large outlay of money, and the result is a book of 
which the fraternity may well be proud. It is a stout 
quarto, exquisitely printed, and, as a volume of detailed 
statistics regarding the undergraduate and postgraduate 
histories of over four thousand college alumni, stands 
without an equal here or in Europe. With the exception 
of about twenty, the addresses of all the graduates of dif- 
ferent colleges belonging to the organization—and to a 
great extent, their biographies—have been found. Not 
only are the addresses of living members and the dates 
and the places of death of deceased ones given, but also 
their professions or occupations, the titles and dates of all 
positions which they have held, the names of all works 
they have published and even the titles of the various 
journals to which they have contributed; besides these, 
all collegiate honors, while undergraduates, and all subse- 
quent degrees conferred are noted. The book opens with 
a preface by Mr. Smiley, in which he gives a clear account 
of the metho’s in which he has co‘lected his information 
and an explanation of the characters used throughout the 
book to denote the standing of members. This is followed 
by an introduction by ex-Governor A. H. Rice, of Massa- 
chusetts, in which he tersely and forcibly relates the early 
history and gradual growth of the fraternity. Then 
comes a list of the chapters and of the members by classes. 
The volume contains 468 pages. Too much praise cannot 
be given to Mr. Smiley for the indefatigable work he has 
put into this catalogue during the past three years. 

The Dawn of History. Edited by C. F. Keary (Scrib- 
ners.) Asan introduction to pre-historic study, we have 
met with no better guide than this little book. While mak- 
ing no pretensions to original discoveries or scientific 
depth, it sets forth in a popular manner the facts thus far 
established by specialists ani the inferences derived from 
these facts by ingenious reasoning. The field is extensive, 
for as the editor remarks, ‘‘every word we use is a thread 
leading back the mind through centuries of man’s life on 
earth.’’ To follow up these threads has been the work of 
some of the ablest European scholars during the present 
century, and to inform the general reader to what they 
have led is the task proposed to themseives by the editor 
and his co-laborers in this useful volume. That the inves- 
tigation may be further prosecuted as thoroughly as may 
be desired, lists of authorities on the severa) topics are 
appended. Mr. Keary does not belong to the rationalistic 
school of English scientists, and his researches have led 
bim to no conclusions antagonistic to Revelation ; on the 
other hand, he finds the bible and science confirm each 
other—as they always must. The chapters on the Earliest 
Traces of Man and the Second Stone Age are most inter- 
esting epitomes of allexisting k owledge on these subjects, 
the extravagances of speculation being rejected. In the 
treatise on the Families of Languages and the succeeding 
chapter we have a clear and simple account of the rela- 
tionship of different tongues, the Aryan group, in which 
we are more particularly interested, the successive migra- 
tions by which Eurupe was peopled, the linguistic eviden- 
ces of national kinship. and other important points of 
ethnology. We welcome this book as a seasonable contri- 
bution to popular know ledge. 

Lectures on the History of Ancient Philosophy. By 
William Archer Butler, M. A. Edited from the author's 
MS., with notes by William Hepworth Thompson, M.A. 
This work, of which an earlier republication appeared in 
Philadelphia some twenty years ago, is worthy of a 
hearty welcome. Its title m'ght perhaps be appropriately 
more restricted, since its fundamental topic is more par- 
ticularly Platonism, rather than Ancient Philosophy in 
general. The collateral lines of thought, such as Stoicism 
Epicureanism—themselves not withouc significance, are 
yet not considered in these doctrines, while the origin, 
even in its rem ste sources, of Platonism, and its full un- 
folding are sketched with a brilliance of illustration and 
keenness of insight equally fascinating and instructive. 
The lectures are not of equal value. The earlier ones show 
a redundance of style almost equal to that which made 
the lecturesof Dr. Thomas Brown on the Philosephy of 
the Human Mind so quickly famous and so soon forgotten. 
But while the later ones, especially those in the second and 
third series, on the Dialectic and the Physics of Plato are 
full of enthusiasm and are affluent, not to say exuberant, 
in diction, they are not less marked by the patient work of 
the student and the keen insight and wide sweep of the 
philosophic thinker. The editing of these lectures, which 
were not prepared originally for publication by their la- 
mented author, has been admirably done by Prof. Thomp 
son, whose painstaking labor and accurate scholarship 
have essentially contributed to the value of the volumes 
as now published. 





The Art Amateur is the attractive title of a very hand- 
some monthly journal of whose first number we have re- 
ceived an advance copy. It is, and is to be, devoted to the 
cultivation of art in the household, one of the surest ways, 
we may add, of promoting art in the studio. One of the 
most prominent features of the present number is the ex- 
cellence of its designs. These embrace a variety of sub- 
jects, furniture, ceramics, etc., with a large folded sheet, 
which as a regular supplement will be a very popular 
feature. The present sheet contains four designs, four 
plate designs, a branch and flowers and bird, in Japanese 
style, for a plaque, and a large group of bulrushes for 
crewel work. In make up the ‘“‘ Art Amateur”’ is pecu- 
liarly attractive. Its different departments besides the 
editorial are: ‘*The Art Gallery,” ‘‘ Decoration and Fur- 
niture,” ‘‘ Bric-A-Brac,”’ ‘ Ceramics,” ‘‘Fancy Work,” 
* Art Needlework,” and the ‘‘ Musical Amateur,” and each 
of these has an appropriate artistic design at the top of 
the page, besides sub-heads in quaint lettering, which, in 
the lack of positive information, we may ascribe t. the 
thirteenth century. The ediwrial work is freely critical, 
and some of the best names of contemporary journalism 
are found among its contributors. Among the most in- 
teresting articles we may mention ‘‘ Forged Coins,” by 
Gaston L. Feuardent, an exposé of a recent fraudulent 
sale, and ‘‘ The Kin jer-Symphonie,” an account of a de- 
lightful German pastime little known in this‘ country. 
Mr. Montague Marks is editor and publisher, at 571 Broad- 
way. 

Education as a Science. By Alexander Bain, L. L. D., 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. (Apple- 
tons.) This book has well nigh the same relations to educa- 
tion that a treatise upon the art of making wax fruits has to 
horticulture. The process which it sketches is mechanical, 
and the results which it reaches are dead. Ideas, in the 
view of its author, are nothing but impressions on the 
brain, the mind is only a name which expresses the col- 
lective unity of these impressions, and the education of 
the mind is accomplished not by any unfolding of living 
germs from within, but wholly by means of an outside con- 
struction. Pervaded by such notions, the book is of course 
barren even of blossoms which give promise of fruit. Its 
style is moreover as dry and tedious as its matter is dead 
and desolate. There is nothing in the book to produce an 
interest, to create a taste, or to give stimulus to the circu- 
lation of thought. To read such a work gives one a pain- 
ful sense of the results to our literature as well as our life, 
of that system of thinking which makes the mind the re- 
sult of bodily organization, and resolves thought into a 
function of the brain, and reduces all sentiment to a ma- 
chanical movement of nervous currents more or less 
refined. 


The Magazine of American History for May (A. 8. 
Barnes & Co.) presents its readers with I. *‘ The Prisoners 
of Matamoras,” a sketch by Capt. R. M. Potter, U.S. A., 
of the half-forgotten but historically inteiesting revolu- 
tion in Texas. If. An account of ‘‘A New and Ancient 
Map of Yucatan,” by Ph. Valentini. I:I. An extract 
from the diary of the young Count Alix de Fersen, lately 
published in France. This is accompanied by a portrait 
of the boyish Count, showing a thoughtful, attractive face, 
which at once engages the reader’s interest in the pages of 
the diary, already sufficiently interesting in themselves. 
IV. ** Connecticut Elections in Colonial Days,” an extract 
from the ‘‘ New York Mercury” of 1767, which we com- 
mend to the perusal of all who believe in the political 
purity of those times. Then follow notes and queries, 
literary notices, and an obituary sketch of the Rev. Leon- 
ard Woods, D.D.. late President of Bowdoin College. Mr. 
Stevens is succeeding admirably in preserving the original 
promise and purpose of this unique and valuable publica- 
tion. 

The Magazine of Art for April (Cassell, Petter & Galpin) 
is decidedly the most creditable number yet issued. The 
engravings show a manifest improvement over their pre- 
decessors, and the letter-press is fully up to the usual 
standard of excellence. The contentsare: ‘*English Secular 
Architecture” very pleasantly written, and with much tech- 
nical discrimination, by E. Ingress Bell; ‘‘Romney, the En- 
glish Portrait Painter,’’ by J. H. P.; ‘‘ Old Keys,” a curious 
bit of collector’s lore, by T. W. Greene (to be continued); 
‘*Dualism in Art,” by Wyke Bayliss; ‘‘ A Sketch of W. P. 
Frith,” by W. W. Fenn; ‘* Wood Engraving,’’ by Henry 
Holiday ; ‘* Costumes and Characteristics of South Brit- 
tany,” by T. R. Macquoid, and an editorial estimate of 
Copeley, the third in the series on American artists. Ail 
these are entertaining, each in its own line, and we are 
glad to see such positive evidences of advancement in this 
popular repository of artistic information. 

The Teacher. By J. R. Blakiston, M. A. (Macmillan & 
Co.) The hints contained in this book on school manage- 
ment, albeit specially applicable to the schools of the 
United Kingdom, can be turned to good account here or 
anywhere. If some of our rural districts could realize 
che truth of one of this author's axioms: ‘‘ Without suit- 
able premises and appliances, the best teachers cannot 
achieve all that could be wished,” the davs of some cheer- 
less places of torture that pass for school-houses in sections 
we wot of would be numbered. Not wiser than Solo- 
mon, Mr. Blakiston believes in corporal punishment as a 
final resort. 


‘* Dialogues and Conversations,” by Emily S. Oakey. 
(A. S. Barnes & Co.) Exactly where this volume is to 
come in as part of the school course, we do not see, for it 
appears to us too puerile in form for the grade to which 
the matter and language are adapted. Several of the 
dialogues are ingenious; but the sixty pages of conversa- 
tion between a teacher and her pupils on writing compo- 
sitions and kindred topics, might with great advantage 
have beeh condensed. 
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(The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vising us of any omission in this respect. Ac- 
companying memoranda of prices are desirable 
in all cases. | 
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MAGAZINES: Miscellaneous: Art Journal, Am. 
Agriculturist, Am. Journal of Science and Art, 
Banker's Magazine. Beekeeper’s Mawazine, L’ Art, 
Nat. Quarterly Review, New Englander, sailor's 
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—The fourth volume of Theodore Martin's 
“Life of the Prince Consort” is ready in 
England. 

—Itis said that Haworth Church, Eng- 
land, rendered a shrine by the memory of 
Charlotte Bronte, is to be pulled down. 

—It is stated that Mr. Tennyson was paid 
$1,500 for his last poem, ‘‘The Defence of 
Lucknow.” The name was worth more 
than the poem. 

—One of Byron's letters printed in the 
Hodgson memoir was sold in the Root col- 
lection of autographs in Boston a few days 
since for 331. 

—The third volume of Mr. Leslie 
Stephens’ “Hours in a Library ” contains 
papers on Massinger, Fielding, Macaulay, 
and other notable English writers. 

—The printing press which Napoleon I. 
carried with him to Moscow fell into the 
hands of the Russians, and is now offered 
for sale in St. Petersburg for 1,000 rubles, 
or about $750. 

—Mr. William Winter denies having 
written the poem entitled *‘ The Under Dog 
in the Fight,” and considers the impeach- 
ment more serious than that of being the 
author of ** Beautiful Snow.” 

—The favorite missionary hymn begin- 
ning ‘‘ From Greenland’s Icy Mountains” 
was written by Bishop Heber, and a monu- 
ment to him is soon to be set up in the 
church in Cheshire, in the parish in which 
he was born. 

—It is said that tive hundred copies of 
Moliére’s works have been soid in this coun- 
try during the past two years at $45 a copy. 
There ought, then, to be a large demand for 
the edition now offered by Worthington at 
$6.75—and a beautiful edition it is. 

—Students of Pindar will find great help 
in a new edition of the *‘ Olympian and 
Pythian Odes,”’ by C. A. M. Fenwell, with 
introductions, introductory essays, and 
notes explanatory and critical. It is pub- 
lished at Cambridge, England. 

—No American review wiich comes un- 
der our eye takes so careful and extended 
notice of current literature as the ‘‘ Nation- 
al Quarterly.” The last number contains 
about eighty pages of critical reviews—al- 
most a magazine’s bulk by themselves. 

—A history of the Poets Laureate of 
England has been written by Mr. Walter 
Hamilton and published by Eliot Stork, 
London. Besides the biographical element, 
there is included a collection of the satires, 
epigrams, and lampoons directed against 
them. 

—In his high-roofed, red-roofed cottage 
on Belmont Heights, Mr. Howells is probably 
chuckling over the fine success of ‘‘ The 
Lady of the Aroos'ook,’’ and taking advan- 
tage of this state of good feeling to lay the 
keel of an another novel. A story written 
in the sunshine of success is almost certain 
to be better than any other. 

—The new Shakesp eare Memorial Theater 
at Statford on-Avon has been dedicated 
with a grand programme of ‘‘ Much Ado 





About Nothing,” ‘‘ Hamlet,’ other plays 
and aconcert. The structure stands on the 
banks of the Avon, near the southern ex- 
tremity of the town. A library and picture- 
gallery remain to be completed. 

—Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Son have 
engaged in the book publication business at 
714 Broadway, and announce the favorite 
** Cambridge ”’ edition of standard English 
authors, including Lamb, Hallam and the 
elder Disraeli. Mr. Armstrong’s previous 
conneciion with the house of Scribner, 
Armstrong & {Co. is a sufficient recom- 
mendation of his new enterprise. 

—Spain has taken a forward step in the 
direction of international copyright. A 
system of reciprocity has been proposed 
with other powers under which every 
author or author’s representative in one 
country shall enjoy his literary rights in 
others, and the reproduction of a work in the 
language of another country, without au- 
thority from the author, is forbidden. 

—Mr. Charles Dickens is compiling for 
publication this season a “Dictionary of 
London,’ which aims at presenting in a 
eoncise, convenient, and economical form 
an intelligable epitome of every kind of 
practical information about London. ‘ No 
work of its precise scope has,’’ says Mr. 
Dickens, ‘‘been ever yet attempted, and 
the arrangement of the details will be in 
many respects as novel as the general 
plan.” 

—Lord Carnarvon has written an English 
version of E#schylus’s ‘‘ Agamemnon,’ 
which is warmly commended by some of 
our foreign exchanges. Here is a passage 
from it: 

. * CLYTEMNESTRA. 
If oft [spake in diff-rent strain from what 
I now shall speak, for this I take no shame. 
How else could we under affection's guise, 
In deadly conflict with our deadly foes, 
Entrap them in a snare whose fatal bounds 
Transcend their utmost power to escape ? 
Though long [ waited, long | did forecast 
This final wrestle of an ancient feud. 
The deed is done. [ smote him where I stand; 
I smote him—yes, I scorn to lie—past cure 
And past escape. Round him I wrapp’d the 
robe 
With its entangling and destroying folds, 
Like net around the fish. I smote him twice, 
And with two groans he slack’d his limbs in 
death ; 
Then as he lay I dealt him a third blow, 
Asa thanksgiving to the Infernal God, 
The Keeper of the Dead. Thus chating sore 
In rage and impotence he falls and dies; 
And as in blood he gasps away his breath 
One drop of that black gory dew springs forth 
And falls upon me—with as soft a touch 
As beaven-sent rain upon the teeming corn. 
Wherefore, ye Argive Elders, shout for joy 
If ye rejoice. I glory in the deed. 
And were it meet, I would libation make 
Over this corpse; for just it were that he 
Who filled our cup with curses to the brim 
In life, should dying drain it to the dregs.” 

—RarRE Books in Lonpon.—The Brinley 
sale has attracted some attention here. One 
would like to know whether an agent of the 
British Museum was among the buyers. 
That omnivorous institution is richer, alas, 
in rare Americana than any American 
library. It has French books, also, which 
the National Library in Paris cannot boast 
of, if that be any comfort to us. And it is 
likely to have more as time goeson. There 
appeared not long since on the catalogue of 
M. Fontaine, the famous bookseller of the 
Passage des Panoramas in Paris, a unique 
copy of Marat’s paper, L’Ami du Peuple, 
with numerous manuscript notes, correc- 
tions, excisions, and additions by Marat 
himself—his own copy in short. It was 
priced at $700, and was duly offered to the 
director of the National Library of France, 
who replied that he had not a sou to spend. 
Notilong after an Englishman spied it, and 
carried it off to London to show it to the 
British Museum people, who, I make no 
doubt, snapped it up at once. They are al- 
ready the owners of the Wilson-Croker 
eollection on the French Revolution; a col- 
lection so valuable that M. Louis Blanc long 
since said that the history of the French 
Revolution could not be written without 
reference to it. And I heard not long ago 
of an English agent in Paris with orders to 
buy everything relating to thattopic. The 
Washiugton Library might take the hint. 
Clean as the market is swept, there are still 
things to be picked up in London, in Paris, 
and other European capitals which ought 
to be in the capital of the United States. 
Thirty years ago they could have been had 
for as many pennies as they now fetch 
pounds, but what of that? Surely we can 
afford as much as foreigners can afford for 
the materials of our own history/—{G, W, 
Smalley in the “ Tribune,”’ 





MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


—Atwell, Rev. E. R., rector of® St. Paul’s 
Church at Burlington, Vt., has fallen heir to 
from $30,000 to $40,000. 

—Abbott, Rev. Luman, has just completed a 
course of lectures on English Origins of 
Awerican Institutions at the Misses Graham’s 
school, in this city. 

—Ames, Rev. Bishhop Edward R., D.D., of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, died in Bal 
timore, Friday, agel 74. He was one of those 
pioneers who so developed the church in the 
West, traveling, preaching and organizing as 
the settlements spread. He also organized 
missionary enterprises among the Indians of 
the Northwest and along the great lakes. In 
1852 he was elected Bishop. He actively en- 
deavored to reconcile the division between 
the branches of the Church on the slavery 
question, and when the property of the 
Southern Church was confiscated for dis- 
loyalty be was made its custodian by Presi- 
dent Lincoln. He visited the South and or- 
ganized societies of loyal Methodists, both 
white and black, and during the war wasa 
trusted adviser of President Lincoln and Sec- 
retary Stanton. He declined all appointments 
that would afford him opportunities of Euro- 
pean travel or recreation, and persisted in ac 
tive work until the last. As a preacher, he 
was homely and effective, and gifted with 
humor; but be was chiefly noted as an or- 
ganizer and practical executive. 

—Bushnel, Dr. William, died at Princeton 
street, East Boston, last week. He commenced 
life asa Congregational minister and preached 
several years, but studied medicine and be- 
came a hcmeeopathic phyiscian. 

— Bowen, Rev. D. V., of Boston Highlands, is 
engaged as pastor of the New Jerusalem 
Church, in Abington, Mass. 

— Blake, Rev. S. A., bas closed his services as 
pastor ot the Baptist Church of North Tis- 
bury, and moved to Middleboro’, Mass. 

—Betts, Rev. George C., rector of Trinity 
Church, St. Louis, Mo., was surprised in being 
conducted, on Easter Sunday, to house No. 
2,403 Washington avenue, and there finding 
Mrs. Betts and many of the congregution in 
waiting. A year’s rent bad been paid, the 
house handsomely furnisbed, a year’s supply 
of coal laid in, and an excellent breakfust 
spread. 

—Barrows, Rev. W. M., of Salt Lake City, is 
East in the interest of good morals, good edu- 
cation and good religion in Utah. April 
20th be spoke in the Plymouth and Virst Con- 
gregational Churches, Chicago. At the Mon- 
day morning ministers’ meeting, he urged 
the special need of Christian teachers in Mor- 
mondom. The meeting, by resolutions, re- 
quested the American Home Missiouary So- 
ciety to enter upon this work, and that this 
new depature be undertaken especially by the 
Christian women of all the churches. 

—Burchard, Rev. 8S. D., D.D., celebrated last 
Sunday the fortieth anniversary of bis pastor- 
ate in this city. 

—Bond, Rev. John J., leaves West Spring 
Creek, Penn., for Napoli, N. Y., on May Ist. 
In his fourteen years’ pastorate the member 
ship has doubled, home worship renovated, 
and the church freed from debt. 

—Carter, Rev. N. F., pastor of the Bellows 
Falls Congregational Church for the past 
four years, has accepted a call to the Quechee 
Congregational Church. 

—Crowninshield, Rev. Mr., has accepted the 
call of the Unitarian Church, in Belfast, Me., 
and expects to begin his labora the tirst of 
June. 

—Clark, Rev. Frank E., has been calied to 
the North Avenue Congregational Church, at 
Cumbridge, Mass. He is pastor of the Willis- 
ton Church, at Portiand, Me. 

—Donaldson, Rev. J. B., will be installed 
over the Presbyterian Church in Hastings, 
Minn., May 13th. 

—Fuller, Rev. Charles, of Lynn, has been en- 
gaged by the Congregational Church at Mat- 
tapoisett, Mass., at a salary of $700. 

—Hamlin, Rev. C. H., for three years pastor 
of the Chester Second Congregational Church, 
Springfield, Mass., has accepted the call to 
the South Church, Pittsfield. 

—Helmer, Rev. Charles D., pastor of the 
Tompkins Avenue Cong. Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., died at Lockport, N. Y., last week. 

—Hubbell, Rev. James W., who has been 
supplying the pulpit of the North (Congrega- 
tional) Church at Portsimouth, and who hasa 
call from the Frst Church at Danbury, Conn., 
has been invited to settle at Portsmouth. 

—Lockhart, Rev. Mr., of Lisbon, Maine, has 
been called by the North Danville Free Bap- 
tists. 

—Lothrop, Rev. Charles D., has won his 
libel suit against the * Springfield Repub 
lican,’’ the jury finding $1,000 damages. 

—Marsh, Rev. Joseph, now in his eighty- 
fourth year, preached in the Methodist 
Churcb in Sandwich recently. 

—Noble, Rev. Dr., lately of New Haven, Ct., 
entered upou bis work in Union Park UCon- 
gregational Church, Chicago, Sunday, April 20, 
the church being decorated with flowers. An 
enthusiastic reception was accorded to him 
on Monday evening. The church hasa debt 
of $60,000; but the people are united and 
resolute. 

Patton, Rev. Dr., of Chieago has been ap- 
pointed by a synod of the Presbyterian 
Church of Englund to the Chair of Apologet- 





‘eal Theology in the Presbyterian College of 
London. 

—Pentecost, Rev. Dr., closed his second series 
of labors in Chicago, Sunday, April 20. He 
goes to Milwaukee, Wis. 

—Parker, Rev. L. S., who has supplied the 
Miller's Falls Congregational pulpit for 
several years, is to continue, and will preach 
also at Montague City and Turner’s Falls, 
Mass. 

—Penney, Staples, and Tobey, Messrs., of the 
middle class in Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, Mass., have been examined and licensed 
to preach by the Old Colony Association. 

—Potter, Dr. H. C., on Easter Day, 1878, ap- 
pealed for funds to pay off a mortgage on 
Grace Church, New York; $25,000 was then 
secured, and op Easter Day, this year, the re 
mainder, a sum of $12,000, mostly in small 
sums. 

—Smith, James E., of the Tufts Divinity 
School, will supply the pulpit of the Abingdon 
Universalist Church this year. 

Stone, Rev. Dr. Geo. M., of Tarrytown, 
N. Y., isinvited by tne Asylum Avenu: Bap 
tist Church, of Hartford, to become its pastor. 

—Thompson, Rev. A. C., D.D., of Boston 
Highlands, began his annual course of lec- 
tures on foreign missions. 

—Terhune, Rev. E. P.. bas been installed 
over the First Church, Springfield, Mass. 

—Wetherby, Rev. Charles, has decline d the 
call to Attleboro’ and accepted a call to Clin 
tou, Mass. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 





—Queen Victoria made a uumber of 
sketches duriug her stay at Lake Magyviore. 

—Jacob Vanatta, a prominent citizen of 
New Jersey, died last week at Morristown. 

—Another of Mr. Lorillard’s horses has 
won another race in England. 
is his name. 

—Kentucky is strungly inclined to re- 
establish the whipping-post, after the man- 
ner of Delaware. 

—Thirty-eight ladies have already re- 
ceived degrees in France as doctors and 
bachelors of arts. 

—Pennsylvania has begun proceedings to 
sell the city of Altoona and the town of 
Lockhaven for arrears of taxes. 

—Port Morris is recommended as an 
eligible location for the New York World’s 
Fair, in 1883. No decision has yet been 
reached by the committee. 

—The French Imperialists are expecting 
great things of Prince Louis Napoleon in 
the Zulu campaign. He was received with 
demonstrations of welcome at Cape Town. 


** Pappo vse’’ 


—Now, look here, gentlemen, this won't 
do. A Virginian Democrat has applied the 
epithet ** Copperhead ” toa Mississippi Dem 
ocrat. Both are editors. This looks like a 
solid South. 

—It has taken fifty six years to repair 
and restore the interior of the Cathedral at 
Rouen, France. The scaffolding has just 
been removed, after remaining in position 
for all this time. 

—There wasa strike for better food among 
the State prisoners at Auburn) last week. 
They said that they could not do the work 
required on the rations furnished. An in- 
vestigation is on foot. 

—Last Saturday week the Confederate 
Memcrial Day was generally observed 
throughout the South by civic and military 
processions, decoration of graves and monu- 
ments and by addresses. 

—Representative Rush Clark (Rep., Lowa) 
died in Washington, after,a brief illness, of 
inflammation of the brain, caused Ly over- 
work. He was a member of the last Con- 
gress and was re-elected. 

—A new telegraph company, with $10,000- 
000 capital and Jay Gould as one of the 
corporators, Las been ,organized, wit the 
supposed intention, among other things, of 
‘‘ bearing” Western Union Stock. 

—A force of seventy-four men and one 
commissioned officer at present occupies 
the Southern States. It is this force which 
has its iron heel upon the throat of the 
pros.rate States lately in rebellion. 

—An elephant died recently in Calcutta 
which is said to have been ridden by War- 
ren Hastings when Governor-General of 
India, a hundred years ago. He may prob- 
ably have been fifty years vld at that time. 

—The marriage of Miss Ellen Jane Har- 
per, the daughter of Mr. Joseph W. Harper, 
to Mr. Theodore Haight, the dry goods 
merchant, took place last week in St. Paul's 
Methodist Episcopa! Church, this city. The 
Rev. Dr. Tiffany officiated. 

—Henry M. Stanley has gone to Zanzibar 
to join the exploring expedition commanded 
by M. Dutalis. This seems to be pure love 
of adventure, for in a subordinate position 
hecannot expect the proportion of glory to 
which he has been accustomed. 

—Senator Conkling’s daughter Bessie was 
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married at Utica last week to Mr. Walter 
G. Oakman, Superintendent of the Utica 
Division of the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western Railroad. Mr. Conkling was not 
present, and nobody can guess why. 

—The Philadelphia branch of the Society 
of the Cincinnati has since 1810 been ac- 
cumulating a fund for a monument to Wash- 
ington, and it now amounts to about $130, - 
000. It has been decided to have the monu- 
ment erected in Fairmount Park. 

—Parasols are now made to order to match 
cestumes; the fashion of carrying Madras 
parasols was begun last year at the water- 
ing-places; this year the gay red and yel- 
low bandanna parasols are made in the 
Japanese shape, with sixteen ribs, bronze- 
tipped. 

—Captain Boyton arrived at New Orleans 
a few days ago. He is much tanned by the 
sun and somewhat fatigued from the trip. 
He was welcomed by large crowds along 
the river bank, but was so exhausted by the 
last hours of his voyage that he could hardly 
effect a landing. 

—Governor McClellan, of New Jersey, 
has signed the bills requiring all the State 
and county officers who are paid by fees to 
make quarterly reports of the gross amount 
of their receipts—the former to the State 
Comptroller and the latter to the collectors 
of their counties. 

—The fifth anniversary of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union was held last 
week at the Brick Church, in this city. 
Wm. E. Dodge presided and made an ad- 


dress. The Rev. Dr. Sabine, the Rev. Dr. 
Gregg, the Rev. Mr. Corey, the Rev. Dr. 
Bevan and} the Rev. Mr. MacArthur took 


part in the exercises. 

—Miss Louise Finch, the favorite contral- 
to of the English Glee Club, was married to 
Mr. Hardenburg, on Saturday, April 26th, 
at the Broadway Tabernacle, the Rev. Dr. 
William N. Taylor officiating. The lady 
will continue a member of the Tabernacle 
choir, where she is highly esteemed. 

—Of the “ Pinafore” Church Choir Com- 
pany lately returned to Philadelphia, it 
may be said that New Yorkers seldom hear 
better chorus singing. in secular music, at 
least, and the principals are quite excellent 
in their rdles. Miss Henry, who is the lead- 
ing soprano of Stephen’s Church in Phila- 


delphia, possesses a beautiful voice, and 
uses it with skill. 
—George L. Walter is his name. He is 


cashier of the Workingmen’s Savings Bank, 
of Alleghany City, Pa. The other day, 
when alone in the bank, he was attacked by 
two armed robbers. He took the revolver 
away from one of them and put both to 
flight, firing the captured revolver at them 
several times. The robbers escaped, but it 
was not Mr. Walter’s fault. 

—A pair of camels, tired out and unable 
to walk further, lay down in Third avenue, 
at the corner of One Hundred and Twenty- 
ninth street, crying piteously to the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
while their keeper kicked them. Won't 
Barnum or somebody import a few Moham- 
medan missionaries from Arabia, to teach 
our people a little gentle heathenism?—[{Ex- 
press. 

—A correspondent writes to the London 
“Times,” protesting against ‘“ peart” and 
‘**peaky,” two pure Devonshire words, be- 
ing branded as Americanisms. ‘ You’m 
looking peart to-day, sure enough,” is one 
of the sweetest old compliments that can be 
paid to a Devonshire girl, and means bright, 
pretty. I have heard the same epithet ap- 
plied to a brilliantly-colored 4ressing-gown. 
‘*Peaky” is the Devonshire equivalent to 
“seedy.” 

—A queer combination of materials goes 
o make up a pen and holder presented to 
Longfellow by a citizen of Bangor, Maine. 
The pen is made from the iron fetters of 
Bonnivard, the famous prisoner of Chillon. 
The socket is made of massive gold set 
with three of the rarest gems known to the 
mineralogist—the white phenakits of Si- 
beria, the yellow zircon of Ceylon and the 
red tourmaline of Maine. The handle isa 
piece of live oak from the old fmgate Con- 
stitution. 

—The United States Supreme Court has 
rendered a decision holding that the test 
cath is unconstitutional. It decides that a 
juror is 10 more obliged than a witness to 
disclose on oath his guilt of any crime, or of 
any act which would render him infamous, 
in order to test his qualifications as a juror. 
The question asked him, if answered in the 
affirmative, would convict him of the crime 
of treason. Whether pardoned by a gen- 
eral amnesty cr not, the crime was one 
which, in the opinion of the court, he could 
not be required to disclose. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 











COMPANION BOOK TO 
“MEMORIALS OF A QUIET LIFE.” 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


FRANCES, 
BARONESS BUNSEN, 


By Augustus J. C. Hare. 
With Two Steel Portraits. 

Two Volumes, 12mo, cloth, price 

The Two Volumes in One, price 


) 
2 
) 


% 





“ The world is too poor in such exalted types to 
spare the lessons and memorial of s0 noble a career, 
and we know of few books recently published 
whicb are at once so full of living interest, and of 
the most profitable lessons conveyed tn a way only 
to fascinate and attract, as this record of awoman 
faithful to herself, her family, ber race, and ber 
God.’’—[ Baltimore Evening Bulletin. 


MR. HARE’S OTHER BOOKS. 
Memorials of a Quiet Life. With Two 
Steel Portraits. Two vols., 12mo, cloth, $5; 
two vols. in one, $3. 


Walks in London, With one hundred 
illustrations. Two vols., 12mo, cloth, $5; 

{ two vols. in one, $3.50. 

Walks in BRome. With Map. l2mo, 





cloth, $3.50 
Cities of Northern and Central Italy. 


With maps and illustrations. Three vols., 
12mo, cloth, $6. 
Wanderings in Spain. With illustra- 


tions. 12mo, cloth, 33 


Any of the above works wi'l be sent by mail, 


paid, toany address in the United States, 
of the price. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


416 BROOME STRES T, NEW YORK. 


post- 
on receipt 


THE BEST BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Crowell’s Cheap S.S. Libraries. 


In ATTRACTIVE BINDINGS, and in literary ability 
and moral teaching of unquestionable superiority. 





No. 1, 30 vols., I8mo, Reduced from $16.25 to $8.75 
No. 2, 15 vols., l6mo, Reduced from 19.40 to 10.00 
No. 3, 15 vols.. l6mo, Keduced from 19.55 to 10.00 
No. 4, For Primary Classes. 
36 vols., 18mo, Reduced from 10.80 to 6.25 
No, 5, 15 vols., 16mo, Reduced from 11.75 to 7.50 
lll vols., Reduced from 78.15 to 42.50 


The above net prices to Sunday Schools showan 
average discount of forty per cent. from former re- 
tail prices, und as there 1s not one undesirable book 
in the whole tist, we ask their examination by 
those who desire "he best books at reduced prices. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 
a __ 74 Broadway, New York. 
TWO NEW HANDY VOLUMES. 
1. 
Ruskin on Painting. 
Witb a Biographical Sketch. 
of Appleton’s ** New Handy-Volume Se- 


Forming No. 29 
ries."" Paper, 30 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 


The volume consists of u biographical sketch 
of Ruskin, and a series ot extracts, under 
proper heads, from ** Modern Painters,’ se- 
ected consecutively so as to present the main 
argument of that work, with the exception 
of those special discussions which are intel 
ligible only by means of elaborate engravings. 


II. 
Accomplished Gentle- 
man. 


By JULIAN STURGIS, author of * John- 
- 30 of Apple- 


An 


A Tale. 


a-Dreams.” Forming No. 


ton’s * New Handy-Volume Series. *a- 


per, 30 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 





APPLETON’S NEW HANDY-VOLUME SERIES 
isin handsome Ismo volumes, in large type. 
of a size convenient for the pocket, or sutta- 
ble for the library-shelf, bound in paper cov 
ers. A selection of the volumes now ap- 
pearing in tasteful clota binding, price, 60 
cents cach. 


is 


by ail booksellers: 
paid, to any address in the 
receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 & 551 Broadway. New York. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


WILL PUBLIsH 


1 71). >< 

C AY Ss A. R: 
A SKETCH. ByJames Anthony Froude, M.A. 
1 vol’, 


For sale 
mail, post- 
States, on 


or sent by 
United 


MAY 1eth, 


crown &8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

“This book is a most fascinating biography, 
and ix by far the best account of Julius Casar 
to be found inthe English language.”’—[ London 
Standard. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will 


prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS, 


be sent, 





Nos, 742 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


OF 





From Egypt to Palestine, \THE GOSP EL OF Joy! 


From Egypt to Palestine: through Sinai, the 
Wilderness, and the South Country. Ob- 
servations of a Journey made with Special 
Reference to the History of the 


Israelites. 


By 8. C. Bartiett, D.D., LL.D., Presi- | 
dent of Da tmouth College, and lately 
Professor in the Chicago Theological 
Seminary. With Maps and Illustrations. 
8vo, Cloth, $3 50. | 

vs . ~ 
Will prove a rich mine of knowledge and 
enjoyment to readers who desire to gain a| 
comprebensive view of one of the most inter- 
esting subjects of modern inquiry Under | 
the guidance of President Bartle tt they will | 


feel a sense of safety in threading their way 
through the labyrinth of details. and willreap 
an abundant reward for their labor in the 
certainty ana security of their acquisitions. 
(N. Y. Tribune. 

hg book appeals to our imagination, to our 
religious instincts and training, and to the de 
sire which we all feel to associdte Scripture 
narrative with actual scenes and places. His 
narrative is lucid and entertaining, and his de- 
scriptions of scenery and historic places are 
exceedingly graphic.—| Boston Transcript. 


| 


Sete fe OF JOY ieee a 


Meetings, Devotional Mcetings and Sunday- 


| Schools. 


By Rev. SAMUEL ALMAN and 8. H. SPECK. 
It contains a large number of new and very 
superior Hymns and Tunes. The general 
style is very cheerful and bright, as befits a 
collection that bas so much to say and sing 
about 

“Glad Tidings of Great Joy.” 

Both words and musie are of an elevatcd 
character, commending themselves to persons 
of refined taste, and the “dancing measur+ 


so prevalentin many recent Compositions has 
been carefully avoided 


*rice 35 cts., for which specimen copies will 

be mailed to any address. 
See Decoration Day Music in the MUSICAL 

RECORD, 6 cts 

GOOD NEWS! 4 cents), tne genial 
» Sunday -School Song 
Book, has thousands of frie Do not fail 
|} to examine andtry it. There are 210 Songs, 


in the composition or selection of wl 
taste and ability bas bee n displayed, 
also“ Shining River” and * The River 


lich wreat 
Examine 
of Life, 


We admire the frank and thorough spit it in | two standard books of great beauty. 
(N.Y. |] 


which the book is written throughout. 
Herald. 


President Bartle tt’sstyle is exceedingly fas- 


cinating.—|N.Y. Times. 

President Bartlett’s book “ From Egypt to 
Palestine.”’ is far above celeuaes books of 
travel. It hearson every page tne evidence 


of thorough classical and Bibticas scholarship 
and is a real heip to those who wish to st udy | 


Bible lands in the light of the Bible, and the 
Bible in the light of the Bible ia: ds. Hav a 
gone over thesame route as Dr. Bart ett, and 


with the same dragoman, 
accuracy and value ot 
IP SC HAFF, D.D. 

* * In its exhaustiveness, 
re its fairness, this work of 
an important contribution of 


, / can testifs 
his work.—Re¢ 


to the 
. PHIL- 


its le aroing, 
Dr. Bartlett is 
American schol 


i 


| 
| 
} 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


arship to the literature ot biblical criticism, 
and so is an accomplishment in which his | 
countrymen will take a pardonable pride, 
[N. Y. World. 


Published by Harper & BrotuERs, New York. 
SP? Sent by mai, 
the United States, 


of the price. 


A BOOK FOR GIRLS. 
CASTLES IN THE AIR. 


By LOUISE R. UPTON. 
Edition. Wmo. Cloth 


vostaye prepaid, to any part 


on es 


Second extra, $1.25 






“ A pleasing story of domestic life. of far more 
than ordinary merit, toidin a happy and familiar 
vein. Chaste in tone and pure in aiction, it is just 
the kind of a boos to ve admitted tu the family 
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|OLIVER DITSON & 


CO.. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 
443 Broadway, N. Y 


LA N EW CANTATA, 
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Boston 








rds by Dr, T. G. CHATTI t Music by JOHN 
aan Jr. Adapted for performance by Choirs 
Choral Societies, Glee Assvuci ns, & 

The music it pleasing in quality, not difficult 
and will net require many rehearsals. Can be per 
formed either with or without scenery or specia 
costumes 

Many of the cho this work will be 
found suitable 1s ‘Anthems for 
Opening and cios ° 

Price 50 Cents, Published by 


WM. A. POND & CO., 
No. 25 Union Square, New York. 


The Latest Suuday Morniug Sermons 


‘Rev. C.H. SPURGEON 


ANI 


Rev. DR. TALMACE, 


Anda Portraitanod Biography of some Eminent 
rpg ane ae duy School Lesson explained and 
nd Prophetic Article, are publisned 


a 
EVERY. WEEK in the 


(CHRISTIAN HERALD 


circle. | Rochester Union. 

‘The girls are very natural indeed, a little | 
Pg a trifle slangy, but frank, honest, and | 
genuine. (Churchman 

“of singular i terest und merit. The recita 
throughout ts pleasing and attractive ; the sketches 
tul! of delightful home life and the moral pure 


and elevating. [Hartford Post. 


“It is just the book for boys and girls, with 
philosop hy enough in it for children of a larger 
sro" wth.’’—Titusviile Herald. 

A piquant, or iginal, and wholesome story for 
girls’ {Rochester Democrat. 

*,* For sale by ail , Bookse ers, and sent by mau, 
prepaid, on receipt « inate Pubirsher 

182 FIFTH avene E, NEW YORK, 


Two New Cheap§. §. Libraries. 
THE NATIONALS. S, LIBRARY No. 1 | 


Contains 10) vols., lsmo., uniformly bound 
muslin. The books range from 72 to 342 pages, 
are handsomely illustrated; Lt combines 


CHEAPNESS, ! URABILITY AND FITNESS 


Net Price to S. 8. Only $25.00. 


THE NEW S. S. LIBRARY FOR THE 
LITTLE FOLKS. 


Arranged tor Primary Classes and the Younger 
Children in 8. Schools. 

It cuntains 50 vols., 18 mo., illustrated 
Engravings, bound ip muslin, 


iT 
aod 


with 1.300 
put upinanent case. 


Net Price to S. §. Only $8.00, 


which is only 6c. per volume, a great :eduction ip 
price, being less than one-half the Catalogue 
price for single vols. 

Fuil descriptive Catalogues of the 
on applicatwn. 


PUBLISHED 


Books furnished | 


BY AMERICAN 
UNION, 
G. 8S. SCOFIELD, 


No.8 and 10 Bible House, New York. 


heat Published: Abbott’s ‘John,’ $2, 


sENTS WA ey: D FOR 


SUNDAY-SCHOOI 


A 
POPUL. 








} former stucer 
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A 1R COMMENTARY ON YHE GOS 
"ELS AND ACTs. 
By the Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT, DD. NOW 
READY. In4 volumes. | 
Price, $2.00 per vojame cl th; ; sheep, $3.50; 





a Se! 
A. Ss. BARNES = Cc oO. lil William St.. 


BOOKS: sent free to any address on application. 


PHIL LIPS & HU NT, Publishers, New York. 


VHE “Crown Editions,’ $1.0 per volume. 
MACAULAY’S ENGLAND. 5 vols. Cloth, extra 
wilt. HUME’S ENGLAND. 6 vols. Cloth, extra wilt. 
GIBBON’S ROME. 6 vols. Cloth, extra gilt. | 
Cc LAXTON., f REMSEN & NAKFEL LFING BR. Phila, | 


| A Weekly filustratea Journal of 
NAT URE, Science, has recently been mach in- 
creased in size,and will be found of increasing 
value to all interested in Science. $7 per annum 
Sena 15 cts. for sample copy. Macmiliav & Co., 32 
Bond 8t., New York. 


for Sunday School and Family Libra- 
ries, tor Pastors, Parents, Teachers, 
oung Peuvpleana Children. Catal’g’e 





$1.5 per annum, Sample copies Agents 
manned Also, can be bad from all Ne wede slers 
Address B. AITKEN, 63 Bible House, New York. 


Cheapest Bookstore 
in the World. 


75.678 Curious Old Books at your price 
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FRENCH COOKING OF TO-DAY. 
A Talk With 
L. DELMONICO. 
1V.—FIsH. 

HAVE said that the supply of fish im France is 
| very small. Indeed, it has always been so diffi- 
cult to obtain fresh fish that they have been re- 
varded as aluxury, and French cooks have been com- 
pelled to seek for variety and palatableness in the 
manuer of preparing the fish. This accounts for the 
elaborate and expensive directions which are usually 
given iu French receipts, and for the great number of 
complicated sauces which they employ in all dishes 
of tish. 

t is hardly necessary to go intoany of these details, 
for in this Country, where the supply is abundant in 
quantity and fine in quality, Nature has afforded a 
variety which the best of French art cannot simulate. 
When a fish can be eaten the same day upon which it 
is cauzht—as could generally be the case here, if peo- 
ple would take a little pains—the best way to cook if 
is the simplest. No especial treatment or seasoning 
Let the fish be thoroughly cleaned by 
the fishmonger if possible, and it is ready for imme- 
diate use—whether it is proposed to boil, broil, bake 
or fry it. 

Boiling seems to be the most legitimate way of 
cooking fish. It is certainly the most convenient and 
quickest, and almostall kinds of large fish with which 
our markets abound, such as cod, sheepshead, striped 
bass,sea bass,salmon, balibut,are most advantageously 
dressed in this way. The method of boiling for large 
fish is to put them in cold spring water—the less the 
quantity of water that the fish can be boiled in the 
beiter—with a handful of salt thrown in. It is always 
safe to rub a little vinegar on the skin of the fish, to 
prevent it from cracking and to make the flesh solid. 
The time of boilng depends, of course, on the size of 
the fish. Ten minutes to the pound should be allowed 
forasalmon, and three or four minutes for almost any 
other kind; but a good general rule is that the fish is 
done when the fins pull out easily. The water should 
! The two most 


is hecessary. 


be skimmed once or twice at least. 
convenient sauces to be served with any of these va- 
boiled fish are a plain white sauce, anda 
yellow sauce called Hollandaise. The white sauce is 
mude by putting a tablespoonful of flour or arrow- 
root ina small saucepan. Mix it into a smooth paste 
with cold water, add one-half pint of the water in 
which tbe fish was boiled. Stir well until it boils 
andthickens. AGddateaspoonful of vinegar or lemon- 
The sauce Holland- 
aise is mude by heating two or three tablespoonfuls 
of water, with pepper, salt and nutmeg stirred in. 
Then stir in the yolks of two eggs, but do not let the 
mixture boil; melt gradually into it an ounce of but- 
ter, an ounce of flour (or all butter may be used and 
no flour); add a teaspoonful of vinegar or lemon- 


rieties of 


jaice, and the whole should stir into the consistency 


of smooth, thick cream. With these two sauces and 
the large fish which are obtainable in good condition 
in great variety all the year round, a most agreeable 
acquaintance can be made with fish, as an honored 
auxiliary to all the pleasures and conveniences of 
the table. 

Most of the smaller salt-water and fresh-water fish, 
which are more or less bony, are broiled, also cutlets of 
any of the larger fish mentioned above. Asin all the 
best methods of cooking fine fresh fish, the directions 
are very simple. The fish must always be well 
cleaned, carefully split in two from head to tail, 
dried, seasoned with salt and pepper, greased with a 
little oil, (which is preferable to butter) and broiled 
to a nice brown color, the gridiron having been pre- 
viously well greased too. For all broiled fish the 
Maitre d’Hotel sauce is the most delicious as well as 
the simplest. Knead cold, fresh butter on a plate 
with chopped parsley, pepper, salt and lemon-juice. 
The parsley will be improved by having been scalded. 
Serve a part of this cold, either under or on top of 
the fish, and it will melt as the fishis put on the table. 
Auy fish may be baked, but it is better to use only 
fish which are large enough to admit of stuffing. 
The force-tweat may be made very rich and highly 
seasoned or quite simply; but in either case let 
enough oil or butter be put into the fish to prevent 
its becoming dry. A good-sized fish when stuffed 
will require an bour’s baking. Baked fish, to be eaten 
to pertection, should be cooked with wine, either 
in the baking-dsh, besides chopped 
onion, salt, pepper, and nutmeg, and while cooking 
this sauce should be spread over it several times. 
When the fish is done, add to the wine sauce a suf- 
ficient amount of taickened gravy or broth seasoned 
with mushroon-, tomatoes, parsley, or in any way 
desired, and pour the whole over the fish to be baked 
fora few moments longer. Squeeze a lemon over all 
apd serve in the baking-dish. In broiling or bak- 
ing rather large, thick fish, it is well to score them, or 
make a few incisions with something pointed, in 
order to ensure thorough cooking, and, in the case of 
baking, a thorough seasoning. 

All small fish—und many of the best fish are very 
small indeed—are best when fried. The allowance of 
small fish is geuerally balf a pound or less for each per- 
son. Fish may be deliciously fried in oil, after having 


white or red, 





been dipped in milk and then flour; or in very hot 
grease, after being breaded with beaten eggs and 
crumbs. Great care should be taken that the pan 
does not catch fire. To guard against this, fry only a 
small quantity at a time. Under the head of fried 
fish I must include soft-shell crabs, than which, in 
season, no more delicious dish can be placed upon the 
table. It only takes a moment to cook them after 
they have been trimmed of the ends of the small 
legs and the gills taken out. Dip them in eggs well 
beaten up (one egg for four crabs), then in powdered 
crackers, and fry as fish in very bot grease. The most 
popular French sauce which can be served with 
small fried fish is the sauce Tartare, which is simply 
a mayonnaise salad-dressing made by beating slowly 
together the raw yolks of eggs, lemon juice or vine- 
gar, and salad oil until all is of a soft, velvety con- 
sistency about the thickness of molasses, then adding 
toit gherkins, capers, chopped very fine, and any 
herbs, bruised, whose flavor may be liked, and sery- 
ing the whole cold in a separate dish. 

Besides the above mentioned ordinary ways of pre- 
paring fish, there are at least a hundred names and 
methods to be found in French cooking, the variety, 
as I bave stated, being obtained by having the endless 

varieties of French sauces poured over the broiled or 
boiled fish. The great economy of using fish in this 
country is obtained from the ready supply of the 
larger sea fish, which can be always served either cold 
or cooked again after being boiled. Any of the large 
fish [have mentioned are very good when detached 
from the bone, and eaten cold with oil and vinegar. 
So also any of them may be served au gratin. Todo 
this, arrange the fish in small fragments in a baking- 
dish, strew upon itsome herbs as liked, pepper, salt. 
Sprinkle over it some melted butter, add a little miik, 
cream, or white wine to moisten it; place in an oven 
to bake until done. If liked, bread crumbs and grated 
Parmesan cheese.may be thickly sprinkled jover the 
top, and baked until brown. 

No attempt bas been made to ,describe how good 
fish may entirely lose their identity, or how bad fish 
may be rendered unimpeachable by means of numer- 
ous sauces with hard names and extravagant ingre- 
dients. Good fresh fish need no stimulants and but 
little seasoning. Fish that are not fresh had much 
better be left alone. To the two simple sauces that I 
have described for boiled fish may be added many of 
the numerous flavoring sauces and extracts which are 
readily obtained from any grocer. Broiled fish re- 
quire nothing but fresh butter and a bright fire. 
Baked fish require time and attention, fried fish cook 
themselves, and all kinds of good fish deserve a place 
at the table and the considerate attention of every 
economical housewife. 








KEEP YOUR DAUGHTERS NEAR YOU. 
By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


N “OTHERS should not only be the guardians of 
= i their daughters, but their most intimate com- 
panions and friends. We have long felt that parents 
make great and sometimes ruinous mistakes by send- 
ing their daugbters away from home during the latter 
years of their education, delegating a mother’s 
watchful care to strangers or boarding-school ma- 
trons and teachers, who, however excellent, must of 
necessity find it impossible to give any special super- 
vision to each scholar among so many. This idea, of 
course, presupposes that the mother is what her 
Maker designed her to be—the watchful guardian of 
her daughters’ bealth and characters. There are 
cases, to be sure, and alas! too many of them, where 
the mothers are so thoroughly devotees of fashion 
that their children are a secondary consideration. 
The only hope for the future usefulness and stability 
of the daughters of such mothers is to remove them 
as far from maternal influence and example as pos- 
sible, and that is indeed a forlorn hope. 

But although ‘‘ quite the style’? to send our girls 
away from good homes and a good mother’s watchful 
care as soon as they have mastered the rudimentary 
parts of their education, it sarely cannot be the wisest 
plan. To suffer our young and as yet immature chil- 
dren to pass out from under home care and its form- 
ative influence just as they have reached that critical 
period in their lives when they are the most suscepti- 
ble to all good or evil teachings is a fearful experi- 
ment. This is the time when they can be easily built 
up iuto a true and noble womanbood or led into bye 
or forbidden paths. Their quick impulses or unregu- 
lated imaginations, at this age, tend to all kinds of 
sentimental extravagances which only a mother's 
watchful love and unslumbering care will detect and 
judiciously modify or dispel. 

We do not mean that mothers should themselves 
attempt the education of their daughters at home. 
Under the wisest regulations, home is not the best 
place in which to study, or the mother, with all her 
otber cares and constant interruptions, the most suc- 
cessful teacher as far as book teaching is concerned. 
But mothers cannot afford to have their girls far 
away from them. They should be their loving com- 
panions when the school bours are over for the aay, 
and ever ready to join with them in such amusements 
as are necessary for healthful change and needful re 
creations. A mother should know the habits and 
characters of those who are their daughters’ chosen 
companions, or who may, at times, be desirable es- 
corts on certain occasions. 





But, instead of this, our girls are taken from home 
and allits best influences and placed among stran- 
gers. No mother can hope to secure such hold on her 
girls, through their affectionate remembrance of 
her, as will surely guard them from many of the dan- 
gers that beset the unwary and inexperienced, or 
save them from the snares that are too often con- 
cealed to eutrap our loveliest and our best. We surely 
should be able to furnish schools of the highest order 
so near us that our children can, after school hours, 
have the eomforts of home and be shielded by pa- 
ternal love. 

Nowhere do we see greater cause for anxiety and 
alarm than for those daughters whose mothers find 
it necessary to leave their homes during the winter 
months, and often fora longer period for their health’s 
sake. Many who are thus banished have the wisdom 
to take their children with them to be placed in the 
best scbools in the vicinity of their own boarding 
places. Indeed, many mothers, to secure a good edu- 
cation for their daughters and yet keep them under 
their own care and daily supervision, take rooms 
where they can be sure of the best facilities for edu- 
cation, and make atemporary home there. 

What we greatly desire, and what we see no good 
reason to prevent, is that those who are interested in 
all educational improvements and bave wealth to 
secure it should give a portion of their influence and 
money to establish schools in our own land, placed in 
locations where the invalid flees fur refuge from 
Northern snow and cold. 

Being every spring a few weeks in Florida, where 
invalids ‘‘ most do congregate,’ we have had frequent 
occasion to notice *how desirable some such establish 
ments must be. Many mothers who must spend 
their winters in this soft, balmy air, are compelled to 
leave their daughters inschools at the North, or bring 
them with them here, and thus break up their regu- 
lar studies for six or eight montbs ata time. Weall 
understand how undesirable such interruptions are; 
how it must waste a large part of the school life, and 
break in upon habits of thorough methodical study. 
Such habits once interrupted are not easily resumed. 

No better work could be done, and nove more re- 
munerative, than to establish first-class schools and 
seminaries in this section of our country. Florida is 
now clearly recognized as the home, or best resort, for 
our northern invalids. If, therefore, mothers find that 
they can come here, where husbands and sons can so 
easily join them in case of need, or for occasional 
Visits, and can bring their daughters with them with- 
out interrupting their education, it will remove a 
large part of their anxiety, and give them a better 
chance for regaining their own bealth. Wheu such 
schools are placed all along the banks of the lovely 
St. John’s—where the beautiful villages now springing 
up only need good schools and hotels, or first-class 
boarding-houses, to make them perfect—there will be 
po longer a necessity for so many of our best citizens 
going into exile in foreigu lands, for they can find all, 
and more, in their own country, and near their own 
kindred. For salubrity of climate, beauty of scenery, 
pure and balmy air, and choice fruits and flowers, 
Florida rivals Italy. 

“ Where can you find in foreign lands 
So dear a spot so sweet a strand” 
as on the St. John’s River on one side, or the St. Mark’s 
on the other, or through the interior among the 
numerous large lakes of this State. 

Now let the best boarding-houses, the fine hotels 
and first-class schools be established here, and our 
native land can offer attractions and advantages not 
to be surpassed by any other country under the sun. 


Pittle Belle of Bloomingdale. 


A Tale of the Revolution. 


CHAPTER LIII. 
PERPLEXITY. 

_ Cameron’s senses returned he found that 

a surgeon who had accompanied the party was 
dressing and binding up his wound. The wounded 
bandit—no one except Cameron knew his real name 
—had been carried into the hut. Three of the sol- 
diers had been killed and one of the robbers. One or 
two others on both sides had been slightly wounded. 
There was no one very seriously wounded except 
Gormly and the woman Stacy, who were both in a 
very dangerous condition. Thesurgeon said he did 
not know how it would go with them. 

The first thing that Cameron did wasto commission 
his servant to go as fast as possible down the river to 
Mary's and to communicate the tidings to her that 
Georgie was safe. 

“Tell her at first,’ said he, ‘‘ that we have found 
out where Georgie is and have great hopes of bring- 
ing him home to her to-morrow. If these tidings ex- 
cite her too much, say no more until | come. If, on 
the other hand, she bears it pretty calmly, tell her 
that Georgie is safe in my hands and that I shall send 
him home to-night, and that I shall myself see her 
very soon.” 

The servant clambered back up the path to the 
place where the horses had been left, mounted one 
of them and set off at full speed to execute his com- 
mission. 

Two or three men were designated to remain at the 
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hut to guard and take care of the two wounded pris- 
oners that could not be removed. The other pris- 
oners, and also the soldiers who were wounded, were 
then put on board the ‘‘ Little Belle” to be taken up 
the river and conveyed to the fort. Cameron was 
greatly at a loss to know whether he should go home 
immediately to his own house or go down first with 
Georgie to Mary’s and restore him to her with his 
own hands. 

“How can I go,” said he to himself, ‘and if I do, 
how shall lact toward Mary? If I treat her coldly 
it will break her heart, and I must not manifest my 
love for her, for she is a married woman and her 
husband is still alive. He may indeed’’—— 

Cameron’s heart sank within him at the thought of 
the possibility that the wretch might recover. 

‘*He cannot live Jong indeed,” said he to himself, in 
musing on the subject, ‘for even if he recovers from 
this wound he will most assuredly be hung. But how 
dreadful this would be. It could not be concealed 
from Mary, and so awful a catastrophe would give 
her a shock from which she would never recover. 
If he dies now she need never be undeceived—but if 
he lives, ah me! it would be dreadful!” 

Cameron could not decide which it was his duty to 
do, to go down and return Georgie himself to Mary’s 
arms, or to send him down by a trusty messenger, 
and go himself to hisown home under a determina- 
tion not tosee Mary again until Gormly’s case should 
be decided. 

Musing on this subject in great perplexity and dis- 
tress, and wholly unable to decide it, he went down 
to the creek with the rest of the party, and there, 
searcely conscious of what he was doing, he stepped 
in the rowboat which was to go down the river, and 
holding Georgie with his right arm, his left being sus- 
pended by a sling, he sat in the stern gazing into the 
water in a state of mind so confused and bewildered 
as to render him almost irresponsible for what he 
was doing. 

It would be impossible to describe the tumultuous 
excitement of Jove and joy which filled Mary’s heart 
when she saw the rowboat coming into the harbor 
with Cameron, holding Georgie in his arms, sitting in 
the stern. Ina pbhrenvzy of delight she ran down the 
little path to the landing and arrived there in time to 
receive the child from Cameron’s arms before he left 
the boat. She almost devoured him with her kisses— 
but then ina moment she recollected herself, and, 
turning toward Cameron with eyes full of gratitude 
and love, she gently assisted him, too, out of the boat. 

* You are wounded, Edward,” she said. ** You have 
exposed your life for the sake of my little Georgie.” 

Then drawing his right hand within her left arm, 
and holding Georgie in the other, she said to him: 

‘*Lean on me in going up the path. 
much as you please. I am strong. 
under anything.” 

‘**Poor dear child!’ said Cameron to himself. ‘I 
could give her tidings that she would find very bard 
to stand up under. ButI bopeshe will yet be spared 
this terrible blow.”’ 

Mary led the way into the house. She gave Georgie 
to Sophronia, and placed Cameron in the great easy 
chair, and kissed him in a most ardent and loving 
manner. 

Cameron sat silent and motionless. Helooked upon 
Mary with a quiet smile which expressed satisfaction 
and pleasure; but he did not return her caresses. 

Mary looked alarmed. 

**Edward!’’ What is the matter?” said she. 

‘*Mary,” said he. ‘‘ You have some confidence in 
me, have you not?” 

‘Yes, Edward, I have supreme, absolute, and im- 
plicit confidence in you,” replied Mary. 

‘Then trust me for one or two days, and don’t be 
surprised or troubled at anything you seein me. I 
am wounded. I am in some pain. I bave been greatly 
shocked at the scenes I have passed through. I shall 
not be really myself foraday or two. I put myself 
entirely 1p your hands, but I shall be perfectly pas- 
sive in them. Do with me what you please, but do 
not be surprised if Lappear strangely till I have had 
a little time to recover from these shocks. Then you 
will find that all is well.” 

** Very well, Edward; | will do just as you say.” 

“And do not let anything whatever that you seein 
me lead you to believe that my feelings towards you 
have changed,” added Cameron. 

* No, Edward, I will not,” said Mary. 

Mary was well content to leave the subject thus in 
suspense having Georgie in her arms, and having re- 
ceived Cameron’s assurance that his feelings towards 
her had undergoue no change. She and Sophronia 
prepared a light supper for him, and soon after he 
retired toaroom which they had made ready, and 
went to bed. 

He, however, could not sleep. He spent the night 
tossing restlessly on his pillow, aud in the morning he 
was in quite a high fever. 


Lean on me as 
Ican stand up 


CHAPTER LIV. 
DELIRIUM. 

Cameron rose from his bed when morning came, 
and contrived to dress himself, though his wound 
was considerably inflamed and quite painful. He 
concealed the suffering that he endured, and imme- 
diately after breakfast said that he must go up the 
river again in the boat. Mary tried to dissuade him 





from doing so, but he said that he had no option—it 
was absolutely necessary for him to go. 

So the boat was manned, and bidding Mary good- 
bye, Cameron proceeded to the landing and went on 
board. 

He was rowed rapidly up the river to the place 
where the little creek came in which served as a port 
of embarkation for Gormly’s stronghold. Here he 
landed and went immediately up to the hut. One of 
the men who had been left in charge was standing at 
the door. 

* How has he passed the night?’ asked Cameron. 

*Wretchedly,” said the soldier. ‘‘ Come in, sir, and 
see him.” Cameron went into the hut. There,in one 
cornér of one of the rooms, ona pallet of straw, where 
a feeble light fell upon his form and features from a 
window above, lay Gormly, apparently asleep. His 
fingers and hands were twitching convulsively, and 
every moment he started and groaned. Presently he 
suddenly opened his eyes, raised himself up by a 
convulsive motion in his bed, and, seeing Cameron, 
seemed ready to leap out of his bed, 1n a frenzy of de- 
lirium. The soldiers in charge, however, seized him 
and held him down. He struggled against them for 
a moment, but his strength soon failed. He sank 
down, subdued by exhaustion and pain, and soon 
afterward seemed to go to sleep again. 

Cameron turned away and walked into the adjoin- 
ing room, where they told bim the wounded woman 
was lying. He found her much more quiet than 
Gormly, though in a state of delirium. She was con- 
tinually talking to herself, but in an indistinct and 
alinost inaudible manner. 

While Cameron was in the woinan’s room, the sur- 
geon came to the hut to pay a visit to the two suffer- 
ers. He had come down from the post in the * Little 
Belle.” bringing with him a litter on which to convey 
one or both of them on board the boat, in case such 
transportation should prove practicable. He also 
brought several other articles for the use of the 
patients, including supplies of food and medicine. 

Cameren went to the door to meet the surgeon 
as he came in. 

‘“*Ah, Mr. Cameron,”’ said the surgeon, ** you ought 
not to be here. How is your arm?” 

‘**Never mind my arm, now,” said Cameron. ‘Go 
in and look at your patients, aud come and tell me 
your opinion.” 

The surgeon went in. In a few moments he re- 
turned, saying that he thought the woman could be 
taken to the boat, and so conveyed to the hospital, 
but that the man could not live through the day, and 
that it was useless to attempt to remove him. 

“ Thank God!” said Cameron to himself. 
now nothing more to desire.” 


“T have 


CHAPTER LV. 
CONVALESCENCE. 

The litter was arranged, and Stacy was placed upou 
it and borne to the boat. Cameron went on board, 
too, and soon reached the landing near his house. He 
sat down there upon a stone by the roadside, to wait 
for a carriage to be sent for him, feverish and in pain, 
but with a heart full to overflowing. 

‘* How dreadful it would have been for Mary,” said 
he to himself, “if he had lived; but uow, Georgie is 
hers again, and she will be mine, and all my fondest 
hopes will be completely fulfilled.” 

In a short time a carriage was sent down from the 
house and Cameron was taken bome. He was imme- 
diately undressed and laid in bed. Thesurgeon came 
and dressed his wound, administered some calming 
aud soothing medicine, and then left him to sleep. 

‘“* Leave him to himself,’’ said the surgeon to the at- 
teudants, ‘‘ and if he falls asleep do not wake him on 
any account whatever.” 

“Except one,” said Cameron. “If any news comes 
up from the log hut, wake me and let me know.” 

Cameron had made arrangements at tue hut for 
having a message despatched to him with the tidings, 
the moment that the wounded bandit should breathe 
his last. 

Cameron soon fell asleep, and slept soundly for 
many hours. The afternoon was far advanced when 
he awoke. He opened his eyes, and looked around. 
The first thought which came into his mind was the 
image of Mary, and the next that of the wounded 
robber. He rang a little bell which had been placed 
upon the light stand at the head of his bed. A servant 
instantly opened the door. 

**Is there any news from down the river?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” said the servant. 
that that man is dead.” 

“It is very well,’ said Cameron. 
drink.” 

The servant brought him some drink. The patient 
seemed very much refreshed by it, and after taking a 
long draught with apparently great satisfaction and 
pleasure, he lay down, closed his eyes, went immedi- 
ately to sleep, and did not wake again for several 
hours. 

When he awoke he found his servant standing near 
his bedside. 

** James?” said he. 

“Yes, sir,” rejoined James. 
at Mary’s. 

‘How do you feel now, sir?” asked James. 

“*T feel well,’ said Cameron, strongly emphasizing 
the last word, and at the same time rising up in his 
bed. “Well. Bring mea dressing-gown.” 


‘I am sorry to say 


‘*Give me some 


Pinckney had been left 





‘But, Mr. Cameron, you must not think of getting 
up,” said James. 

* Yes,” said Cameron. ‘I have a letter to write. 
Bring me a dressing-gown, and see that there is every 
thing necessary for writing on the library table.” 

James obeyed. Cameron rose, put on his dress 
ing-gown, went into the library, and sat down at the 
table to write the letter. 

(Concluded neat week 


Our Poung Folks. 


* THE FOURTEEN SAINTS. 


By Percy Eri 
§ ee month was May and the particular occasion 
Himmelfahrtstag, which being translated into 
English means Ascensiou-day, and further signified a 
holiday for the two young Americans who were liv- 


ing at that particular time at Professor Laune’s, in 
the little German town of C——— 

“It doesn’t seem possible,” began Grace Rettlaw 
turning to her brother Herbert, when Frau Laune 


promptly exclaimed: *“ Deutsch!” and the young lady, 
blushing over her forgetfulness, was obliged to com 
plete her sentence in not so rapid a fashion as she had 
begun it. The family were seated at breakfast around 
the oil-cloth covered table, discussing their coffee and 
cake, the latter being a.luxury only enjoyed on Sun 

days and high days suchas the present. The floor 
was bare, but painted and clean, and at one eud of 
the room stood an upright piano. 

But to return to Grace’s speech in two la 

“It doesn’t seem possible, Herbert, that we've been 
here on the Continent, all by ourselves, six 
to-day and not once been homesick.’ 

“Ach, come, let us not talk about homesickness 
here,” broke in the Professor. ‘** Let us rather decide 
what we shall do to celebrate the day,” and he spoke 
as if he were living in America with its four or five 
holidays a year, instead of in Gerinany with its dozen 
or more, 

** Suppose we pay a visit to the Fourteen Saints? 
suggested his frau, referring not to the Saints them- 
selves, buttoa famous church bearing that name, 
built by the King of Bavaria, and situated only a few 
miles distant from C— 

* Just the thing!” exclaimed the two Americans; 
we've been wanting to go there ever so long.” 

* Yes,” added the Professor, ‘and to-day is the day 
of days to go, for now is the time when hundreds avd 
thousands of the Catholic Bavarians make pilgrim 
ages there. You may not like the looks of some of 
them, fraulein, but nevertheless, they won’t hurt 
you and besides it is a sight really worth seeiug.”’ 

And so the excursion was at once decided upon, for 
in the *‘ Fatherland” nothing is thought of going off 
on a picnic at the shortest possible notice, even if a 
distance of four or five miles has to be walked in or 
der to reach the point agreed upon. In this case, 
however, the greater part of the journey could be 
made by rail, and preparations to leave by the nine 
o'clock train were immediately begun. Frau Laune 
filled a great basket with ham-sandwiches, butter, 
bread, eggs, cake and glasses; Elsa and Geraid- Handel, 
the burgomaster’s son and daughter from over the 
way, were invited to be of the party, and at ten min 
utes to nine the six were off, Herbert and Gerald car- 
rying the basket between them. 

These two were great friends, and indeed it was a 
matter of considerable doubt whether the young 
New Yorker had not learned more German in talking 
with his ‘‘ foreign friend” than he had fromthe Pro- 
fessor and his books. The boys were very nearly of 
the same age and had long since formed a Bruder- 
schaft, or brotherhood, according to the custom of 
the country, which permitted them to say *‘ Gerald” 
and ‘** Herbert,” instead of “ Herr’? and * Mr.,”’ and 
also to address one another as * thee’ and * thou.” 
Grace and Elsa did not get along so well together, 
there seeming to be an insurmountable social barrier 
between the lively young American girl and the 
rather demure little Saxon maid. However, every 
one appeared to be in good spirits on this occasion 
and even Elsa rattled on in her pretty German in a 
way that was quite astonishing. 

The ride in the cars was soon over, and, alighting 
from the train at L Junction, the party began 
their walk of about an hour (in Germany they reckon 
according to time instead of distance) to the church, 
which they could now see, withits two tall spires, 
standing on a commanding: height overlooking the 
valley. 

The road, which was only a little wider thana com 
mon path, lay over the open fields, crossing bow and 
then small streams on rather dilapidated bridges, 
and bordered all along with wild flowers. Presently 
they came upon the pilgrims; old women in clothes 
of all colors and many patches, pale-faced children 
and lazy-looking men, all toiling along to their Mecca 
of the Fourteen Saints. 

‘They'll think we’re making a pilgrimage, too,” 
said Herbert, as he set down the rather beavy basket 
in order to change sides with Gerald. 

‘Well, so we are,” replied Grace, 
exactly the same end in view.” 

Before long they passed a cross some twelve or 
fifteen feet in height, which was set up by the side 
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of the road. Before this the poor creatures, as they 
came by, would kneel down and pray. 

“That reminds me of the crosses and images we saw 
in the vineyards along the railway on our journey 
from Frankfort,” said Herbert, when they were out 
of hearing of the pilgrims, for all the conversation 
here set down was in German. Indeed, the faithful 
Professor would not listen to English. 

“You met with those only while you were riding 

‘ through Bavaria, the kingdom in which we now are,” 
explained Herr Laune. ‘ Almost all the Bayarians 
are Catholics, and they think these images and crosses 
in their gardens insure them rich harvests. Perhaps 
you have heard of some of the peculiarities of the 
Bavarian king, who now and then orders a sort of 
religious drama to be performed on a lake near his 
palace, and sometimes has plays and operas given at 
the Royal Theater, at which no one is allowed to be 
present but himself.” 

‘** Whew, this is hot work!”’ here broke in Herbert, 
at the same time letting go his hold of the basket, 
which immediately fell to the ground with a force 
one would think sufficient to break every egg and 
goblet in the collection. Upon examination, how- 
ever, it was found that no damage was done. 

‘*Suppose we lighten it up for you,” suggested 
Frau Laune. “ Here’s a nice shady spot, and I’m sure 
we all have better appetites now than we will have 
after pushing our way among such a crowd as that 
which to-day fills the Fourteen Saints.” 

The party was not slow to act upon this advice, and 
going a little aside from the road to where a small 
brook gurgled on its way, they sat down behind a 
clump of bushes on the fresh, green grass, and heartily 
enjoyed half the contents of the basket. 

In half-an-hour they were on the march again, and 
before long were obliged to ascend a rather steep 1n- 
cline; but finally they gained the summit, and there 
such a sight met their curious gaze! All the space 
on the plateau immediately around the church was 
filled with pilgrims of every age and style of dress, 
all chattering in their harsh Bavarian dialect, or buy- 
ing from the little booths that were erected on the 
outskirts of the crowd for the sale of beads, crosses, 
candies, and stale gingerbread. The church itseif was 
a magnificent structure, the interior being of white 
marble; but our party could not remain long inside 
on uccount of the crowd. 

Men, women and children were sitting or lying on 
the stone floor, thronging in mad eagerness around 
the chapels, or making their way to the room in 
which there was preserved a collection of arms, 
legs, hearts, lungs, eyes, ears and other parts of 
the human body, or, rather, imitations of those 
parts. Formerly the church had been famous for 
miraculous healing powers, and these relies had been 
sent by grateful Catholics, who imagined that after 
making a pilgrimage to the Fourteen Saints they had 
been cured of a disease affecting one or more of their 
members, 

““Oh, do let us leave this place!” entreated Grace, 
as they were pusked and pulled and crushed by the 
crowd. After a good deal of difficulty they succeeded 
in extricating themselves, and, once more in the open 
air, breathed freely. 

On the way back to the junction the party stopped 
at the spot where they had lunched in the morning, 
and on this occasion emptied the basket of all save 
the glasses, much to Herbert’s relief and satisfaction. 

Arrived at C——, a visit was paid, before going 
home, to a tower built on one of the hills overlooking 
the town. This structure, it was said, had been 
smeared with ink in order to cause it to appear old, 
and thus attract sight-seers, who would, of course, 
stop in at the Restauration of Herr Sauerden at its 
base to discuss its antiquity over a cup of coffee and 
slice of cake, which, indeed, Our half-dozen of friends 
in their turn did not fail to do, recalling at the same 
their pleasant experiences of the day and the curious 
features of the Fourteen Saints. 








THE STORY OF A GRASSHOPPER. 
By Aunt FANNY. 


ibe was only last summer that a pretty little green 
- grasshopper was born in the corner of a sweet 
clover field, which was near the rushy margin of a 
beautiful lake. The sun’s rays streamed down warm 
upon the little thing, which before long began to 
shake its legs feebly and make a faint chirruping; 
but ina very short time it grew strong and frisky, 
and had learned to dance the latest grasshopper high- 
land fling to perfection. 

And now the flies and midgets had many a frolic 
with little Greenie, while the friendly butterflies 
gayly fluttered to and fro, and ate honey out of the 
same head of clover in the most delightful manner, 
just as two little girls at a doll’s party take bites from 
the same stick of candy. 

One day a bee came booming through the clover 
field, hard at work gathering honey. 

“Good morning,” cried Greenie. ‘What a hurry 
you are always in. Can’t you stop and talk with 
me ?”’ 

‘Not a moment, young hoppy-kicky,’’ said the bee, 
avd he began to suck the honey out of a clover head. 
Then, as he flew to another, be explained hurriedly, 
‘Her Majesty the Queen-bee gave me a thrashing 
yesterday, because my honey-bag wasn’t full; and I 
mean to take good care not to deserve another to- 





day. Good-bye.” And then his head went deep into 
another clover blossom. 

At this moment a little brown mole poked its sharp 
nose out of the earth close by the grasshopper. Did 
you ever watch a mole? Its nose works likea gimlet, 
burrowing a hole before it. Then its long, smooth, 
slender body follows, while its fore-feet, looking some- 
thing like hands with the palms turned outwards, and 
fingers furnished with sharp nails, break up and push 
away the earth on eitherside. It is blind; but this is no 
misfortune when one lives under the ground, and to 
make up for it, its sense of smell is so keen, and sense 
of touch so delicate, that the insects it eats have to be 
very wide awake and a good deal in a hurry to escape 
when the mole is ready for dinner. So you may be 
sure that when Greenie saw that sharp nose poking 
out of the ground she made a prodigious hop, skip and 
jump, sideways—right up in the air! 

But alas! alas! litthe Greenie never looked where 
she was going! In her fright she tumbled head over 
heels into the lake, where she lay on her back unable 
to turn over, kicking dreadfully. 

Something might have happened to save poor 
Greenie—a floating chip, or a water lily, or a wave 
washing her up on the bank—if a spry, sharp-sighted 
water-wagtail who was flying over the lake had not 
seen those unfortunate httle kicking legs. In a mo- 
ment the bird swooped down, caught Greenie by the 
head, and nipped her so tight that he cut her head 
off! That went down the water-wagtail’s throat, 
while the body dropped into the rushes quite out of 
sight. The bird flew away, leaving poor Greenie 
headless—and dead ! ; 

She was found at sunset by her old friends, the 
gnats, who immediately winded their shrill little 
horns to inform everybody of the dreadful event, 
and inviting them all to come and assist at the fu- 
neral. You may besure that there was quite a crowd 
in fifteen minutes, for ‘‘none knew her but to love 
her,” that happy, cheery little grasshopper ! 

The flies gazed mournfully upon her prostrate 
form, and sighed, and buzzed, and wiped the tears 
out of their eyes with all their six legs jin turn—in- 
deed their eyes grew so dim that some of them very 
nearly went bounce into a great spider’s web that 
was spun under a bush. The bees boomed into the 
circle and volunteered to compose a funeral dirge, 
which was thankfully accepted. The clumsy and 
solemn old beetles grunted and groaned under the 
fern leaves. The dormouse, winking and blinking, 
crept softly up. Even the mole who was the cause of 
this affliction was quite sorry and penitent, and offer- 
ed to dig a grave, while the butterflies and moths 
bent silently over with soft flutterings and kissed the 
remains of their poor lost friend. 

Then that gOOd, Useful ttle tung the silK-wornm 
brought a soft and beautiful case covered with yel- 
low silk for a coffin. Yellow silk does not seem much 
like mourning to us, but as the silk-worm came from 
China it might have been the fashion there. I think 
itis. Into this coffin poor Greenie was tenderly laid 
by two bornets who placed her upon a fragrant bier of 
clover leaves and blossoms. A grub who lived in a 
nut which had fallen from a tree near a house quite 
far off came in very late because he was a slow walker, 
and had moreover to lead a solemn old book-worm 
who had fallen out of a learned man’s book. The 
learned man lived in the house, and he had written 
this book to prove that ‘‘a chimera generated in a 
vacuum is capable of originating sunbeams out of 
apple dumplings.” 

Between you and me, if the learned man meant 
that the chimera was that dreadful monster which 
seems to be gnawing at little girls’and boys’ stomachs 
when they are quite empty, and the sunbeams were 
the delighted smiles of those same boys and girls at 
the sight of a smoking apple dumpling and plenty of 
sauce for each, then the learned man’s book is not 
such perfect nonsense as it seems to be, is it? 

The sun had set, the last gleam of red had died out 
of the sky. The flowers were asleep and dreaming in 
the cool refreshing dark of the night, when six glow- 
worms lighted their lamps, and ranged themselves on 
either side of the coffin. Four butterflies—Greenie’s 
dearest friends—lifted it ontheir backs. They were 
in deep mourning, that is, their bodies were black, 
and their wings pure white, folded down, and looking 
like white szarfs. After them came the family, two 
and two, then the dormouse and mole, who never 
dreamed of snapping up any of them on such a sorrow- 
ful occasion. Then the friendly gnats, playing melan- 
choly music, assisted by the flies and emmets; then the 
bees and hornets, booming and buzzing softly; then 
the grub and the book-worm, and after them the 
beetles, and silk-worms, and lastly, for fear that they 
might be tempted to take sly bites out of the poor 
flies, a straggling lot of spiders and daddy-long-legs in 
the deepest mourning, for they were as biack as ink. 
They pretended to be in great grief, but as no one be- 
lieved them they were placed at the very end of the 
procession. 

Soon they came to the grave which the penitent 
mole had prepared, and there they laid all that was 
left of the poor little grasshopper, and bent sadly over 
the remains, while the gnats and flies and bees sang 
the following dirge, the words of which were com- 
posed by the book-worm, while all who could do so 
were requested to join in the chorus: 


Little Greenie’s gone to rest, 
Fold her legs across her breast ; 


While with sobs and tears we mourn 
That her pretty head has gone 
Down the water-wagtail’s throat, 
The cruel water wagtail’s throat. 
Chorus—Buzz! boom! fizz! drone ! 
Pretty little Greenie’s gone! 


Little Greenie’s surely dead ! 
Who could tive without a head ? 
*T was so sad the wagtail caught her 
When she tumbled in the water. 
Farewell, Greenie. In the spring 
We will come again and sing. 
Chorus—Buzz! boom! fizz! d-r-9-n-e! 
Pretty little Greenie’s gone ! 
I’m truly sorry for that poor little green grass- 
hopper. Aren’t you? 








PUZZLES. 


AN ICHTHYOLOGICAL PUZZLE. 
I went out to fish one day, 
In ocean, lake and brook, . 
And thege are some of the fish I caught 
With spear, and line, and hook: 
1. I caught the shining orb of day, 
2. Avruler of the land, 
3. And then an orb of softer ray, 
4 Anda rooter inthe sand. 
5. I caught a pretty insect, 
6. A fish that is said to cry, 
7. And then a fish of pancake style, 
Better to broil than fry. 
8. I caught a priest, or Levite ; 
9. <A dart, or spear, or lance; 
A wild beast of the forest, 
And a letter at a dance. 
I caught a graceful canine, 
And then a skillful hand; 
. | caught a warrior’s weapon, 
And an instrument in a bund. 
. A Dutchman’s greatest comfort, 
And what that comfort gives; 
. Then a very curious instrument, 
By which the blacksmith lives. 
I caught a joiner's tool, 
And an artificial light. 
‘Then a fish to guide the traveler 
Returning home at night ; 
I caught a heavenly visitant, 
One from Pluto’s regions, too ; 
Then a very feeble creature, 
And your true lover’s hue. 
I caught a precious jewel, 
A fish that shoots with a bow, 
One clad in widow’s weeds 
And one in robes of snow. 
I caught a giddy youth, 
A small boat or canoe ; 
At last, the whole round world, 
Then I'd nothing more to do. 


BSSERNSRERS RSE 


ISABEL. 


PBVAPITATIONS #8 ~— 

Behead a parent and leave a body of water. 

Behead a jewel and leave a title. 

Behead a fruit and leave an organ of sense. 

Behead a fish and leave an exclamation. 

Behead an instrument of martial music and leave a stimu- 
lant. f 

Behead a place of safety and leave a summer house. 

Behead part of a tree and leave a place of safety. 

Behead a nut and leave a common grain. 

Behead a carman and leave a stream. 


LITERARY ENIGMA. 


90 letters. 

6, 55, 3, 76, 19,.45, 13, 10, 2, a celebrated English satirist, and 

69, 3, 90, 58, 83, 8, 82, 10, 65, 44, one of his works. 

34, 14, 86, 9, 8, 15, 73, 48, a poet laureate, and 

70, 38, 2, 5, 75, 56, 30, 54, 7, 28, 64, 25, 75, 67, one of his poems. 

26, 85, 72,47, 17, 37, 80, a popular novelist, and 

62, 18, 60, 19, 25, 46,a character in one of his works. 

71, 49, 29, 67, 30, 87, 4, 42, 78, 50, a favorite American poet, and 

53, 69, 40, 59, 67, 45, 71, 25, 86, 53, one of his poems. 

1, 18, 51, 76, 60, 88, 39, 11, a well known historian, and 

57, 66, 41, 83, 14, 27, 22, 6, 36, 34, 14 238, the country of which 
he wrote. 

89, 7, 41, 54, 11, 41, 68, 13, a beloved American poet, and 

22, 48, 81, 16, 52, 49, 79, 20, 26, one of his poems. 

72,24, 31, 63, 76, 21, 60, the father of English poetry, and 

72, 31, 20, 34, 21, 44, 52, 43, 44, 2, 54, 40, 4,68, 80, his best known 
work. ; 

27, 12, 76, 84, 36, 77, 33, 5, 32, a celebrated African traveler. 

16, 31, 5, 83, 61, 44, 35, 76, 78, 54, 6, “* The Wizard of the North.”’ 

The whole is a quotation from one of the poets mentioned 
—a modern American writer. 


THEO. F. B. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 23. 


Scriptural Enigma —‘“‘ Awake! awake! Putontby strength, . 
O Zion; put on thy beautiful garments, O Jerusalem.”— 
Isaiah lii., 1. 

Enigma.—Pearl, earl, real, pea, pear, ear, Lear, ale, ape, 
reap, leap, Lar, lea, lap, rap. 

Charade.—Tartan. 

Enigma.—Naples. 


Diamond.— Cc 

Rhomboid.— BUS 
BONE BIRCH 
FIDO CURTAIR 
MOTE SCAPE 

TYPE HIE 

N 


Saidee M. Nelson, of Elyria, Lorain Co., Ohio, sends correct 
answers to all the puzzles of April 28rd. You see I was right 
about my nieces waking up. I have brought some of my 
little folks down to Maine, to spend a few days with their 
grandpapa. When I go home I shall find a book to send 
**Saidee,” as a prize for taking pains to send me word how 
many puzzles she solved. Down here in Maine we haveafew 
little snow banks hiding away in the corners of the yard and 
under the fences. But the warm sun is finding them out, and 
chasing them away. The little folks are having a fine time 
in the mud, and are watching eagerly for the May flowers, 





which appeared in New York long ago. 
AUNT PATIENCE. 
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HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 








COLGATE & CO’S 


Wedding March Bouquet, 


A delightful and appropriate Per- 
fume for the Handkerchief. 

Our name and trade-mark on each 
bottle assurcs purchasers of SUPER- 
10R and UNIFORM quality. 


COLGATE & 00,, Perfumers, New York, 








1879. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST 


OF 


Artistic 
Furniture, 


IN 


Queen Anne, Eastlake 
and other styles for=- 
warded to any ad- 
dress on applica- 
tien. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 


75 & 77 Spring St., New York. 


FINE TEAS: 


bettig sold only tn lores. pos eg end path the very 
wealthy. Send for reduced price-list,and compare 
with other houses. 
Consumers’ 
P. O. Box 4236. 








supplied to consumers at 
rices lower than ever known 
——. pa a ~ cn, 


importing Tea Co., 
8 Church St., N. Y. City. 


WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, Black or Colors, 
sent by mail. 30 cents per ounce. Send for Circu- 
lar about Knitting Silk. Address 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONC & CO. 
469 Broadway, New York. 
Postage Stamps accepted as money. 


BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Best quality Wash Biuve. and most liberal measure. 


-s. BE 
D.S8 WILTBERGER, tag CH 














And MILWARD’S 


“ HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


DRY GOODS. 


“ JONES. 


Fancy Goods, 














1840. 


Z —_— 
%Z Bousefuraioh’s Goods 
Z — 





Millinery. 2 , Zs Silverware. 
Bore? Gates. Z 7. Glassware. 
Gloves. a* = Ovechery. 
Laces. Z Zz Z gUbina. 


' JONES * 


° -——_9 
| EIGHTH AVE. EIGHTH AVE. | 
| . AND 
o Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. | 


JONES . 


2 St an 
2” Carpets. 

















¢ 
oO 


‘ean "Z, 
Cloths. Za 
Domestics. “9, Z ‘eon #8 Goods. 
Upholstery. Z Z Suits & & C Cloaks. 
Furniture. "2.2 Shawls, Sk Skirts,&c. 


NEW AND ELEGANT IMPORTED AND DO- 
MESTIC GOODS. GREAT INDUCEMENTS IN 
EVERY DEPARTMENT. UNLIKE ANY OTHER 


HOUSE, WE FURNISH COMPLETE PERSONAL | ~ 


AND HOUSEKEEPING OUTFITS. 
Send Stamp for our New Illustrated Catalogue. 
Strangers sbou'd not fail to visit our establish- 
ment. 


Orders by Mail will receive prompt attention. 





| the whey saw a 


James McCreery & Co., 


BROADWAY AND 11TH ST., 
Will offer on MONDAY, May 5, 


FIVE CASES 


SILK AND SATIN 


NOVELIIES 


In Figured Striped Brocatelle Pom- 
padour, Persian and Oriental 
Effects. 


Black and Colored 


VelvetGrenadines 


In GREAT VARIETY and at Very 
LOW PRICES, 


BLACK GOODS. :: 


A Special Display of 
500 pieces FRENCH CASHMERE: 
200 pieces SILK AND WVUOL HENRIETTA. 
150 pieces SILK AND WOOL TAMISE. 
200 pieces GRENADINES, PLAIN and FIGURED 
100 pieces WOOL MIXED, 12¢., WORTH 25c. 
100 pieces DAMASSE AND SATIN STRIPES, very 
rich. 
150 pieces SEASIDE CLOTHS, 25c., WORTH 40c. 


Black Silks. 


500 pieces, EMBRACING ALL QUALITIES, AT 
PRICES WHICH MUST INSURE A QUICK SALE. 


MIXED GRAY GOODS. 


OVER 1,U00 PIECES IN GREAT VARIETY. 


Ai a Great Sacrifice. 


READY-MADE SUITS AND OVERGARMENTS, 
BONNETS, &. SOME SPECIAL NOVELTIES, 
EVERY ARTICLE WILT. BE OFFERED AT 
PRICES WHICH DEFY COMPETITION. 


JACKSON’S 


MOURNING STORE. 


777 Broadway, between Ninth and 
Tenth Sts. 


CARPETS. 


WE OFFER AN 


IMMENSE STOCK 
Our Own Manufacture, 


COMPRISING 
Wiltons, Axminsters, Body Brussels, 
Tapestry Brussels, Three-Plys, 
Ingrains, &c., &c., 


AT RETAIL. 


AMONG THEM ARE MANY ELEGANT 


New Styles and Designs 


THAT CANNOT BE FOUND ELSEWHERE, 
WITH BORDERS TO MATCH. 
BEING THK PRODUCTION OF OUR OWN FAC. 
TORIES, WE ARE ENABLED TO OFFER THE 
MOST DESIRABLE NEW PATTERNS WHEN 
THEIR MANUFACTURE is first commenced. 


We alee su 7) pha ¥ INDLA and other CAR- 
nue OF OUR OWN IMPORP gaye. 
Gs, MATS AND EVE 
DESCHLP TION OF FLOOR cove 
RING, ALL AT THE 


Lowest Rates Ever Offered. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO CHURCHES, 
HOTELS AND STEAMERS. 


| & J. DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS, and RE- 
TAILERS, 


40 & 42 West 14th St., New York. 
Near Sixth Avenue Elevated R.R. Station. 
JOHN VAN GAASBECK, Manager. 


























Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by ye 
advertisemeut 





E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., N, Y. 


STRAW COODS. 


ROUND” HATS AND BONNETS. 
Unusual Display. 


FINEST FRENCH CHIP HATS, 75¢c 
8 
ALL THE LATEST SHAPES, ($1, $1.25, $1.50up. 


AMERICAN CHIP HATS, 
45 CENTS UP. 


ALL COLORS AND SHAPES. 
WE SHALL ALSO INTRODUCE 


THE PAROLE SHAPE, 


UNLIKE 7s by me 7 YET tt OUR 
OWN APE—CANNOT BE SEK 


WATTS EWHERE 
GIRLS’ To SCHOOL AND SAILOR 


saad a i ree 
, 80c., 35¢c. 50c., 
EXTRA FINE BALLOR Hats. MIXED STRAWS, 
OVER S00 NEW “SHAPES 

THIS ry ae ee NUMEROUS TO NAME— 
IN. MILAN wae 

YOUTHS’ HATS AND CAPS, I7c., 25c., 35¢., 60C. 

5c.. #1, up, 10 MATCH BOYS’ SUITS. MANY 
Nove LTIKS. 

ghd BLACK STRAW HATS. FASHIONABLE 
SHAPEs, 30c., 35c. UP 
BLACK MILANS, 50c., 59c., UP. 
—-s Hats, WINE. QUALITIES, 50c. 


ea. 


BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT FINER 
GRADES. 


SUITABLE FOR MISSHS, INFANTS, AND BOYS 





LARGEST Groce, OF +h eed GooDs 
MERICA 


Trimmed Bonnets and Hats. 
SELECT STYLES 
IN MILLINERY PARLOR, 
VARIOUS NEW DESIGNS. 
GENERAL STOCK aT $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4, $4.75, 
ON NING BATS EADY. ORDERS 
PROMPTLY EXKCUT 


INFAN TS! RORMARDY LACE CAPS, 30c.,40c., 
50c., 75¢., $1 UP. 


DRESS SILK 


DEPARTMENT. 
LARGE PURCHASE THIS WEEK 


STRIPEK DRESS SILKS, GOOD QUALITIES, at 
Toc. 


c., 50c., . HUc., 65c., 

BLACK SILKS at 75c. ASK FOR AND EX- 
AMINE THEM, 

GOOD BLACK SILKS at 68c. per yard. 

CACHEMIRE KINIsSH DRESS SILKS at $1 15. 

SOKL SATLN-FINISHED GROSS GRAINS at 


1.25. 
BEAUTIFUL FINISHED GROSS GRAINS, 
(Heavy,) $1.50. 


COLORS IN DRESS SILKS. 


20 INCHES wipe, FULL ASSORTMENT, at 79¢c. 
DESIRABLE SHADES 














21 INCHES WiDE, at 89c.. $1. 
22 INCHHKS WIDE, NEW SPRING SHADES, 
$1.15 and $1.26. 


(#2 EXAMINE OUR SILK STOCK; IT WILL RE- 
PAY YOU. 





OUR NEW 


SPRING CATALOGUE 


Price-List is Now Ready. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE PER AN- 
NOM 25 CENTS. 


SINGLE COPIES, FIFTEEN CENTS. 





Orders by Mail Promptly Attended to. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND 8T., 
NOS. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68 AND 70 ALLEN 8ST 








FROM AUCTION, 
A Cargo of China 


MATTINGS 


WTITE-RED CHECK 


AND 


FANCY PATTERNS, 


Just landed, arriving too late for a contract de- 
livery, will be disposed of at less than cost of im- 
portation, some as low as l5c. per yard. 


CARPETS. 


Our immense stock of Carpets, in ail the differ- 
ent grades,with borders to match, at reduced price. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 
189-191 Sixth Ave., cor. 13th St. 





NEW STORE. 


McElhinney & Van Hoesed, 


24 West 14th Street, 
Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, N.Y., 
HAVE OPENED A 


Retail French Millinery 


AND 


STRAW GOODS 
DEPARTMENT. 


TRIMMED HATS A SPECIALTY. 


Sell at small profits; no deception practised by 
selling leading articles at half-price for the pur- 
pose of making up on others. Fair. square dealing 
only permitted. The ladies in waiting, being of a 
superior class, will be found courteous and atten- 
tive. The ball is rolling—keep it moving. 


JOUNSON DROS, & GO, 


UNION SQUARE, 


HAVE JUST ADDED MANY ELEGANT AND 
SPECIAL NOVELTIES to THEIR STOCKS OF 


TRIMMED BONNETS 
AND 


ROUND HATS. 


JUST RECEIVED, 500 CASES OF 


STRAW COODS. 


THE VERY LATEST AND MOST /DESIRABLE 
SHAPES, WHICH WE OFFER AT MANUFAC- 
TURER®S’ PRICES 

ALSO, SOME VERY PRETTY DESIGNS IN 


FANCY RIBBONS. 


WE SHOW AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 


FRENCH FLOWERS, 


OSTRICH and MARABOUT FEATHERS, 
AT POPULAR PRICES, 
NOVELTIES IN BRETONNE, DUCHESSE AND 

TORCHON LACKS. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR 








WE CALL 
STOCKS OF 
DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 
PARASOLS AND SUN UMBRELLAS, 
WHICH CONTAIN THE VERY LATEST NOV- 
ELTIES OUT IN THESE GOODS, ALL OF 
WHICH WE OFFER AT PRICES MUCH UNDER 

THE GENERAL MARKET RATES. 


JOHNSON BROS, & CO, 


No. 34 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE. 


R. H. MAGY & CO. 


l4itH STREET AND 6TH AVENUE, N.Y, 








ALL THE NOVELTIES 1 
HATS AND SPRING MJLLINERY NOW OPEN, 





LA FORGE KID GLOVES, IN 
OPERA AND 8PRING SHADES. 





WE LEAD IN 


Black Dress Silks 


AND 


Black Dress Goods. 





OUR PRICKS ARE LOWER 
THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 


FOREIGN NOVELTIES RECKIVED BY 
EVERY EUROPBAN STEAMER. 





ORD 


ah RS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT AND 


CIAL CARE. CATALOGUES MAILED 
FREE, 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
KEYES, 


349 & 351 Sth Ave,, New York 


Opening of Novelties in Silks, Suits, Dress 
Goods, Ladies’ Underwear, Fancy Goods, 
etc, Prices lower than ever before. Catalogues 
and samples sent free on application. 

Mail orders promptly attended to. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Sth Avenue. 
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Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union. 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Onaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editers will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stsmps. 





Business Department,—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to “The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $8 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 





Boston OFFICE: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
field Street. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 








Brain and Nerve Food, 


Vitalized Phosphates prepared from the 
nerve giving principles of the ox brain and 
wheat germ. Physicians have prescribed 160, 
000 packages curing all forms of nervous dis- 
eases. impaired vitality and debility. 

F. CROSBY, 666 6th Ave., N. Y. 

By druggists or mail, $1. 





Fraud, 

In its issue of the 16th of April the Christian 
Union inserted an advertisement of the Long 
Island Shirt Co., 325 Fulton street, Brooklyn, 
which promised to supply linen shirts by mail 
on receipt of 50 cents for each. An agent of the 
journal called at the place of business, ex- 
amined the goods and found them to be worth 
the price asked, upon which the advertise- 
ment was inserted. We regret to inform our 
readers that on subsequent investigation the 
concern has been found to be a fraudulent one, 
and unworthy of credit. We regret that we 
have been led into the error, which is one of 
rare occurrence in the Christian Union, and 
trust that our subscribers will acquit us of 
negligence. 

Wire Mattresses. 


Messrs. Robert Kelso & Co., 210 Market 
street, Philadelphia, advertise in anotber 
column their Keystone Iron Bedstead and 
Woven Wire Spring Mattress. These are very 
generally used throughout the country in 
hospitals, asy!ums and institutions of all kinds 
where bedsteads combining the qualities of 
strength,neatness, comfurt and cleanliness are 
desired. They are made of wrought iron tubes: 
arranged to screw to the floor or to be placed 
on castors, a8 may be required. The economy 
in manufacture is so great that they can be 
supplied at very low prices, and where appear- 
ance is subsidiary to comfort and utility they 
are perhaps the most economical offered in 
the market. The mattress is composed of 
spiral spring coils, thoroughly interlocked, so 
that they are at once both strong and elastic, 
the web, when subjected to a tensile strain, 
becoming a superior bed-bottom. Con- 
structed as the matiress is, it is self-evident 
that it cannot absorb bodily emanations, 
lodge fibrous matter, or harbor vermin. 
For purposes of public institutions, where 
the temperature is evenly maintained, one or 
two thicknesses of blanket is sufficient to 
make a comfortable, healthful, and economic 
bed. In Southern and warm climates it has 
been received with great favor, and bids fair 
to supersede other makes because of the cool- 
ness permitted by the free circulation of air 
which 1t affords. Price-lis's and other infor- 
mation are readily furnished by the manufac- 
turers at the above address. 





Household Utensils. 


Mr. Charles Hadley, of the Cooper Institute, 
New York City, elsewhere invites the atten- 
tion of the public to bis spring selection of a 
‘well-assorted stock of white and decorated 
English and French china dinner, tea and 
chamber sets and complete outfits of wares, 
including all housefurnishing goods, which 
he now offers at greatly reduced prices. Those 
contemplating house: keeping, or who wish to 
purchase ornamental wares, would do well to 
see this well-assorted stock before buying. 
Mr. Hadley makes a specialty of sending 
goods throughout the country on receipt of 
draft or post-office money order, or by express, 
Cc. O. D., when desired, and purchasers can rely 
upon his good judgment and fair dealing; 
whilst to aid those at a distance in their selec- 
tion of goods his illustrated catalogue and 
price-list is sent free on application. 





Hats for gentiemenat popular prices. Cor- 
rect styles ready. Fine silk hats$5. Burke, 
214 Broadway, N, Y. 


The Philadelphia Lawn-Mower. 

Messrs. Grabam, Emlen & Passmore, the 
patentees and manufacturers of this useful 
little invention, are now making at 631 Mark- 
et street, Philadelphia, one of the best ma- 
chines in the market. At Paris Exposition 
they were awarded the first-prize medal last 
year over all other American lawn-mowers 
represented, and had already gained similar 
suceess at Cologne, Germany. in 1875, at tbe 
Centennial in 1876, besides a well-earned repu- 
tation by reason of awards at §tate and 
county fairs. Not content with maintaining 
this, the firm seek constantly to improve 
their models, and now produce eself-sharpen- 
ing tools which may be worked by a lady or a 
youth or a man, varying in weight from 
30 to 51 1bs., aud of proportionate cost. The 
same grade of material is used in all, the 
cheapest being made with the same care as 
the most costly. These mowers may be seen 
in operation in almost every village through- 
out the States, and no doubt their lightness of 
running and ease of handling may be person- 
ally tested. Tosuch, however, as have not the 
opportunity, the makers forward their prices 
and particulars on application, and promptly 
fill orders received by mail. 





Silver-Plated Ware. 
The Middletown Plate Company, Middle- 
town, Conn., are now introducing their new 
patterns of silver ware, and call the special at- 
tention of the public to their new porcelain- 
lined ice-pitchers. The goods of this company 


| are now very thoroughly known throughout 


the country, and bring good prices, because its 
name is a guarantee of good work. The busi- 
ness of the company has been rapidly growing 
for the past few years, and the secret of their 
success is their desire to fill all orders to suit 
the wishes of their patrons, without regard to 
the trouble or expense it may involve. Those 
who are contemplating purchases of plated 
ware will do well to send to the company for 
their catalogue, or to call at their New York 
house, No. 13 Jobn Street, to inspect the 
samples of their stock. 





A New Millinery Store. 


A new millinery and dressmaking store has 
just made its appearance at 24 West Four- 
teenth street, New York, between Fifth and 
S8ixtb avenues. It has been opened by Measrs. 
McElhinney and Van Hoesen, whose line of 
goods is therefore ubsolutely novel and illus 

trative of the most recent styles of artistic 
French modistes and the newest devices in 
Parisian chappellerie as well as modest straw 
goods for summer in the country. Wisely 
determining to conduct their business on the 
principle of establishing a prompt and lastiug 
trade by furnishing their customers with lead- 
ing articles at low prices, they have provided 
courteous and intelligent lady attendants to 
serve the requirements of visitors desiring to 
inspect their goods. At any moment their 
large wholesale stock enables them to supply 
sudden retail requirements. 





x 

Reader! Send eleven cents to pay for mailing 
the handsome bvok of “Choice Selections for 
Autograph Albums, containing friendly, affection- 
ate, humorous, and other verses,” which we send 
asa premium to LEISURE HouURs, and we will 
send you a month’s subscription to the Mugazioe 
free. it bas more choice reading and better ilius- 
trations than any other for the price. Piease re- 
pay this gift by showing to all friends. Catalogue 
of 1,090 desirable and curious articies toali. J. L. 
PATTEN & Co., 47 Barclay street, New York. 


Fifty Per Cent. Saved 


by using Higgins’ German Laundry Soap. 
Because it is pure. 








Insurance Hotes. 





—The lawyers continue their attacks upon 
the funds of the Continental Life Insurance 
Company, on whose assets they have made so 
many highly suecessful raids. Recent events 


pany in the hands of a receiver is simply a 
legal method of frittering away the money of 
policy-holders. The Continental Life has had 
in all three receivers, and they literally fought 
their way into the position with the money 
of the poor plundered policy-holders. One 
receiver being in of course uses the cash on 
hand, and another man appointed by some 
other court fights to oust the manin power, 
and his expenses are paid out of the general 
fund. Since the first receiver was appointed 
for the Continental Life some twenty lawyers 
have drawn in the aggregate over $130,000 in 


men are, many of them, of the most extraor- 


ludicrous of these are perhaps the bills of one 
Raphael J. Moses, saddled upon the company 
on account of vexatious motions. Here is a 
sample of one of the bills of Moses, published 
in full in the “ Insurance Age:’’ 


Jan. 24.—At Mr. Butler’s suggestion 
that public notice of the meeting 
should be given through the morn- 
ing papers, so as to —— with that 
portion of the order authorizing any 
party interested to attend the ex- 
amination, I drafted notice of meet- 
ing and moe oories and stented 

rsonally at the office e 4 
RG es,” “Tribune,” “Sun” and 





‘Tim 
“ World;” three hours........--+...+- $30 00 


have shown that to place an insolvent com- ’ 


legal or illegal fees. The bills of these gentle- | Ark 


dinary character. The most extravagant and | G 








Vor. XTX.. No. 19. 








May 14.—There has been for the past 
five months stant in ptioy 
to my busin re policy- 
holders, even strangers in pecuniary 
interest, upying y time in talk- 
ing over this ; létters from all 

parts of the country, amounting to 

several hundred, e been ved 
and had to be read and answered .. 

The peculiar character of the case 
and the charges | have felt it my 
duty in the course of the case to 
make against men still powerful in 
the community has made me bitter 
enemies, who have done what lay in 
their power to injure me and will 
doubtless contunue their efforts. For 
the additional time consumed, and 


bi cur 

ivf cad cagption?.. — i 000 00 
The last item in this bill is a charge of $100 for 
the making out of the same, which is perhaps 
the most reasonable of all the charges. The 
entire bill was $6,000, the Court allowed about 
$3,000, and the counsel for the receiver agreed 
to the payment of the same to stop the vexa- 
tious proceedings. It only stops them tem- 
porarily, however, for after a lawyer bas once 
dipped into the treasury he has a strong de- 
sire for another “dip,”’ and he comes right 
back with afresh suit. Some law should be 
enacted to prevent the waste and robbery of 
the insolvent companies im this way. At pres- 
ent, any lawyer bringing a suit in behaif of a 
policy-holder can get his expenses and the 
costs out of the defunct corporation. The 
Continental Life has been outrageously plun- 
dered in this way, and the receiver seems no 
nearer to straightening out the affairs of his 
office than on the day he took possession. It 
is to be hoped that the Legislature will not 
adjourn without taking some action to save 
the funds of policy-holders being consumed 
by receivers and their legal friends. 


—The new law passed by the Indiana Legis- 
lature is likely to drive all the life insurance 
companies out of the State. This law makes 
it an offence fora company to remove a case 
from a local to a United States Court. Any 
company guilty of such action forfeits all 
contracts made with citizens of that State, 
including liens on real estate. The Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life and most of the Hartford 
companies have stopped all business there, 
and think of withdrawing from Indiana and 
taking all they own with them. 

—The following is a summary of the amount 
of business transacted by the life insurance 
companies of the United States for the year 
1878: 


30 00 


No. of policies issued.... ....... ... $64,748 
a Pee wee Ph ce 149;431,621 
Premiums received.............. -«. 57,806,977 
Ec isececskasesneswenna shes esneaee 23,348,862 
The disbursements were as follows: h 
Doath Claims and endowments...... 29,385, 
Dividends to policy-holders......... 15,513,410 
Purchase of policies. ............... 16,577,208 
Wemee sis. 32 ahs eeae f 968,827 
Expenses of management........... 9,018,662 


The average ratio of expenses of manage- 
ment is 11 per cent. 

—The inquest on the body of Col. Walton 
Dwight was to be continued on Tuesday and 
Wednesday of this week, when medical ex 
perts from various parts of the country will 
testify as to their knowledge of congestive 
chills and asphyxia. 








Financial. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
From Monday, April 28, to Saturday, 
May 3. 


Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 
Monday. Wednesday. Saturday. 








April 28 April 30. May 3. 
6s. 1881, T..... eecccee LOAM .....-. 16% «. 
68. 1881. c..... --eoo 106% ..... 106% «. 
5s. funded, 1881.r. . 108 sreeee 103% 


$e, funded, 1881. c... 104% ... ... 14% 
. 16s 06% 








44s, 1891. r.. oe oi ‘ 
4548, 1891, c. 06% . . 106%. 
8, 1907, r. wk =. - WY . 
4s, Coes o cco MIM ccccece IX . 
6s, currency, %-99.. 124% ...... 12446 


Bids for State Bonds. 



































Ala., 5s, 1883........ 47 | Mo. H & St J. ’86....104 
Ala., 58, 1886........ 4 N. Y. 6s, G L, ’83....107 
Ala.. .88, 1886........ 4 N.C. 68, Old, ’86-’98.. 2244 
Ala., 88, 1888........ N.C. 68, 0!10.A&O.... 225 
Ala., 88, A & C.R. N.C., N.C.RB., ’34-5.. 104 
Ala., 88 of ’92..... -- 20 | N.C... N.C.K.. A&O,. 104 
Alabama 8s, ’93..... 20 | N.C.N.C.R.c.0.A &O 
Ala, class A,2to5. 47%) N.C.N.C.R¢.0.J.&J. 84 
Ala.,Ciass A,small 42 | N.C. Ff. A., '65.. ... 8% 
Ala.,Class B, 5s..... N.C. FB. A., 66-98... 834 
Ala., Class C.2to5. 52 | N.C. 6s, n.bds.J.4J3. 13¥ 
Ark. 68, F., 99. N.C.6s.n.0d8.A.&0. 13% 
Ark. 7s, L.R.&FtSis N.C, 66, 8.T.. G.1..... 

k. 78, M. & N.C. 68, Zoaceso’ 3 
Ark.is, LRPB&NO. N.C. 68, the a8... i 
Ark. 7s, M.O,4R, Obio 6s, cee 

rk. 7s. A.C. e Rhode Island 6s.C.. 110 
Ga. 68, 7 10144| South Carolina 6s.. 25 
Ga. 78, n. - ll ) J 

a. 78, t . Tit do A.&0.. 10 
Ga. 111% F.Act. 10 

‘ (05 do 68.L.C.’89J.. 

Loui wu do 68, L.C.*29A£U0 
do - 20 do 7s, of 1888..... - 10 
do - do non-f. bas iM 

do 30 | Tenn. 66. old, 3456 

do L 30 | Tenn. 6s, n.bs....... 30% 

do L.bs... 30 | Tenn. 66,n.bs.n.ser. 30% 
La. 8s. - © | Va. 6s, old... ....... 3 
La, 7s, (., 1914... ... 48%} Va. 6s, mn. bD., 66..... 34 
La. 78. smali bds.... 45 | Va. 6s, n. b., 67..... 34 
Mo. 6s. due ’82 or ’83 10244) Va. 6s. consol. bds.. 78 
Mo. 68, due °86...... 14) Va. 68, ex mat. C 5644 
Mo. 68, due ’87..... - 106 | Va. 68, C, 2d sertes.. 40 
Mo. 68, due 88...... 105%} Va. f.bds..... 1% 

6s due 80 or 790 105% 19%... 84 
M. A. or U., due 92:10 | Du of :C. 8, GeiB.... 8 
Mo.F. ba, due "4-96, 
Foreign Exchange.— 
iene in@cs 
London prime bankers, oT 4.57 HM @A.88 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending May 3, 1879. 

Butter.—Receipts for the week were 19,177 pkgs, 
Exports, 5,422 pkgs. The present run of State 
butter, just on the turn of the season from hay to 
grass, is much of it poor in quality. An entirely 
white butter is out of fashion, and dairymen,‘espe- 
ciaily in Northern districts, will do well for the 
coming two or three weeks to make an evenly 
straw-colored butter. Several parcels of this 
white butter and white and red mixed in the same 
tubs sold this week at 10@iIc. An orange c»lor- 
ed skin in the cow, a sprink!e of corn meal in the 
feed. and setting the butter worker facing the 
morning light is said to help the color. Creamery 
butter brought this week 18c.; very fancy private 
dairy tubs, selected, 17@18c.; choice private 
dairy tubs in lots, 1i@i6c., and at the ciose re- 
ceipts of really choice fresh stock were quickly 
taken at 15@lic., but more or less common white 
and variegated stock was carried over unsold. We 
quote: Fancy fresh creamery, 17@18c.; fresh se- 
lected dairy tubs, 16@18c.; choice new dairy but- 
ter in lots, 14@16c.; poor new stock, 6@12c. 

Cheese.—Keceipts for the week were 7.743 
boxes. Exports, 16 42) boxes. For a few finest old 
cheese 7@8c. was made in a smal! way, and 6@7c. 
for choice full cream new make. Stock of old 
is becoming somewhat lessened. We quote: Fine 
fall cheese, 6@7c.; sound, solid, full cream ear- 
lies, 3@6c.: half skims, 2@ic.; skims and unmer- 
chantable, 1@2c. 

Eggs.—The market was steady at 11c. until 
Friday, when. receipts being light, prices stiffened 
to 12c. There were sales of “firsts” on Satur- 
day at 12c., but “extras” could not be bought at 
less than 12c., and the market closes in light 
stock with the extras saleaple at the 12\c. 

Beans.—We quote: Marrows, per bush., 62 Ibs., 
$1.25@$1.40: mediums, per bush., 62 Ibs., $1.20@$1.35. 

Dried Apples are very quiet. Prime New York 
sliced, 4@5c,; prime New York and Ohio quar- 
ters, 1@4c.; evaporated fruit, 8@1lc. 

Dressed Calves, per lb., 5@7c. 

Live Poultry.—Old roosters, 5@%c.; fowls, per 
Ib., 9@llc.; turkeys, per Ib., 12@l4c.; ducks, per 
pair, 45@75e. 








To Investors and Holders of Called 
Five- Twenties and Ten-Forties. 





IN ANSWER TO INQUIRIES FROM ALL 
PARTS OF THE LAND. 





No. 5 Nassau Street, 
New York, May 2, 1879. 

During the past week our office has been 
thronged with friends and customers, our 
meil pouch has been cranuned with letters, 
telegraph boys have been going to and fro 
in a steady stream, and so many inquiries 
have poured in upon us as to make it almost 
impossible to find time to answer them. 

Many are not aware that the Four Per 
Cents are untaxable in any form; that the 
interest is paid every quarter ; that no other 
Government bonds, at their present cost, will 
pay as good interest in the long run. Hold- 
ers of called bonds do not know that by ex- 
changing at once for ‘“‘Fours” they can do 
so upon terms that will give them interest 
at the rate of six per cent. for the next three 
months. Holders of Fives and Sixes of 1881 
are exchanging largely for fours, and are 
thereby making their incon.e—by taking 
into account the difference received—fully 
equal to five per cent. per annum for the 
coming two years, and at the same time es- 
caping the contingency that the Government 
may be able to sell “‘ Fours” at a premium 
in 1881, while calling in and paying off their 
bonds at par, or to negotiate a bond bearirg 
not over three and-a-half per cnt. interest. 
Every five and six per cent. bond held in 
Europe will be returned to this country be- 
fore 1881, as the last coupon will] be cut off 
by that time, and European holders do not 
take registered bonds, while Four Per Cent. 
bonds will go to Europe to take their place, 
to alarge extent. All these facts show that 
the amount of the ‘Fours’? remaining 
available for reinvestment of over $250,000, 
000 of called bonds will be rapidly dimin- 
ished, and that under the combined demand 
for this purpose and for new investments at 
home and abroad they will soop become 
scarce in the market. 

It should be remembered that the Fives 
of 1881 at 102, if redeemed at the maturity 
of the option, will pay but four per cent., and 
the Sixes of 1881 at 104 for the principal will 
barely do the same. 

It must not be lost sight of that National 
Banks will not be likely hereafter to deposit 
in Washington any bonds but the “ Fours,” 
and that with increased activity in business 
they will need more and more bonds for 
that purpose; also, that if a National Bank 
can loan its money at only three or four per 
cent., it can, by taking out circulation 0D 
Four per cent. bonds, increase the rate to 
about six per cent.; while if the loaning 
rate of money is six and seven, circylation 
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becomes still more profitable; that the 
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Savings Banks can find absolutely noth- 
ing in large amounts in which to invest 
their money but the ‘‘Fours;”’ that they 
will ere long be compelled to reduce 
their rate to depositors to four per cent. ; 
that the great Life, [Fire, and Marine 
Insurance companies have fared so 
badly with real estate security, town 
and city bonds, and other miscellaneous 
investments during the past few years, that 
they are now putting the bulk of all their 
accumulations into Government ‘‘ Fours ;”’ 
that estates and trust funds absorb enor- 
mous amétmits; that the -people—North,” 
East,South,and West—are putting away the 
registered United States Government Four 
per cent. bonds as asure thing; that Europe 
is now commencing with daily-increasing 
rapidity to buy back in the ‘‘ Fours” the 
five or six hundred millions it has sold to us 
in Fives and Sixes during the past three or 
four years; that we are the safe asylum 
not only for the peoples but the moneys of 
all nations; that our Four per cent. Gov- 
ernment bonds are dealt in on every bourse 
and stock exchange in the world. All the 
foregoing suggestions are designed to an- 
swer some of the numerous questions which 
are put to us every hour of each day. 

We will only add that of the $121,000,000 
Four per cents. resently subscribed for, 
over $42,000,000 have already been taken up 
by permanent investors, one life insurance 
company having taken $2,000,000, another 
$1,000,000, one savings bank $2,000,000, an- 
other $1,000,000, one merchant banker, for his 
clients, $1,000,000; while large amounts have 
been taken by national banks, to be substi- 
tuted for their other securities in the Bank 
Departmert, and at least $5,000,000 have 
gone toEurope. It would not be surprising 
if the London and Continental ,markets 
should, during the present year, absorb at 
least one hundred millions. 

No country or nation ever became great 
and prosperous that permanently paid a 
large rate of interest on its public debt. 

A dishonest country or nation pays no in- 
terest at all. 

A country or nation in bad credit?pays 
the highest rates. 

A country or nation honest, upright, and 
jealous of its credit, borrows money on its 
own terms, Capital and enterprise seek 


UMEY BD th A + omen 

The reduction of the rate of interest ‘on 
our public debt to three and a half and four 
per cent. is a permanent benefit to every 
person and enterprise in the country, an‘ 
is the surest sign of returning national 
wealth and sound prosperity. 

Respectfully, Fisk & Hatcu. 


ARE YOU GOING TO EUROPE? 


Passengers for Europe or other foreign 
parts should provide themselves with 
General Accident Policies in 


‘‘THE TRAVELERS,” 
of Hartford. Written for one or twelve 
months by any reguiar Agent, at short 
notice. Permit for Foreign Voyage ata 
small advance from usual low rates for 
Accident Policy. 


New York Office, Tribune Building. 
P. S.—Whether you travel or not, don’t 
go without Accident Insurance. 


The Unite: States Life 


Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Incorporated 1850.) 
261 262 & 263 Broadway, N.Y, 
Assets... LEveuaenasee $4.874,947 O1. 
Surplus.. ee 826,873 99. 
JAMES BUELL. - ~ President, 
(Also President  &... the a Bat poe Traders’ Na- 


CP, FRAL@GH. ena 
T.H. ROSNAN ‘Saperintendent. 
HM. BUKFORD, Actuary. 
Stems pea and Approved Claims due 
in 1879 will be discounted at 7 per cent. upon present- 


All forms of Life and Endowment Policies istued. 
California and Other Mining Stocks. 


We buy and sell al) Mining Stocks 
at the San Francisco and New York Mining Stock 














Exchanges or elsewhere daily on commission, and | gy 


vagiaen 8 paid by us in New York; our custom 28 


ALBERT H, NICOLAY & CO., 


Bankers, Brokers, and Auctioneers, 
No. 43 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


2" READER! BEFORE BUYING A 
PIANO or 
not fa Send fur my latest 20-page lilus- 
trated Newspaper with much valuable eee onee 
¥F pianes, 








ee 





~ MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc blic since 
NBGA BaTS foot PREP te Poe 
untings. baralogues free. Wo y me, 





Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
hools, Fire Alar: Farms, etc. LLY 

WARRANTED, Cata e sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 


Among the Thousand Islands. 


SALE, one of the Most Desirable and 

Opeentitull -situated LOIS on THOUSAND 

ISLAND PARK.—For parti culars, address J. C.. 
Drawer Be London, Ont. 











(LIQUID, . «i 
For Dyspepsia, Mental and Phys- 
ical Exhaustion, Nervousness, 
Diminished Vitality. 


Prepared accordiag to the directions of E. N. 
Horsford, late Professor in Harvard University. 
There seemsto be no difference of opinion in 

high medical authority of the value of phosphoric 

acid, and no preparation has ever been offered to 
the public which seems to so happily meet the 
general want as this. 

It is not nauseous, but agreeable to the 
taste. 

No danger can attend its use. 

Its action will harmonize with such stim- 
uiants as are necessary to take. 

It makes a delicious drink with water 
and sugar only. 

Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further par- 
ticulars mailed free on application to manfrs. 

Physicians desiring to test it will be farnished a 
bottle free of expense, except express charges. 

Manufactured by the RUMFORD CHEMICAL 
WORKS, Providence, R.I 





@AKER's 


COD LIVER O\* 
By promptly usi: 


apg tieceees a) Gensumption 
and health establish ed. ‘ASK RB. ER's OIL. ne it is 
~— —— alatable, and certain in its effects. We — 
“ 


Liver oil with Phosphate of 
and Wild 


“ “ { Cherry. 
INO. ©. BAKER & CO” asrace of sate 


on their merits,as recommended by 

Sim lvz one patieat to another, Moore’s 

yr lules have become the most 

ooular medicine of the day for 

Ghillie and all” Malari al Diseases. Sold by 

Tuggists, 50 for 50 cents ). Bee pamphiet 

? Dre ©, C. Moore on Malaria, sent free on applica- 

tion, 68 Cortlandt Street, New York. Mention this 
paper. Tria! box Free to any Minister. 





Sold by Druggists. 











What are your Symptoms,’ Sufferer ! 
Are they a furred tongue, dizziness, headache, 
an uneasy stomach, oppression after — 
= between the shoul acre. constipation ? ¢ 

—— are dyspeptic and bilious, and nothing 
will meet your case so efficiently as 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
To Preserve your Teeth ’ 
oxzy Delluc’s 


AN Preparations 









5 grtluc, rE a 
a EAU 


° §.P. Hair Tonic 
a NGELIQUE S woilet Waters, 
CTE ENTCAM © Sachets D'Iris, 
eee EVOL = Elixir of Calisaya, 
& Glycerine Lotion, 


m Pectoral Cough 
BOLD EVERYWHER E Syrup, £c., £6. 


EAR DISEASES! 


jhoemaker’s Book on afi 
cuss of the Ear ot A TAR oar 
| their pre per mnt, Ann ARRH 
| cially unning Ear. Howto CATARR of 














Wards. New Org 88 to $ Be Sure 
fpniene tance BASaN'S, REXHRTT 
Washington, N, J. a _ , I 







| from —— ances of these iseases,and asure, 

8 an permanant cure. A book every 

fouuie gi should have, Sent free to ail, Address 
Dr.C.E.SHOEMAKER,AuralSurgeon,Reading,Pa 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY | the 


ane 


FLOWERS, SEEDS, &o. ' 214 BUSHELS OF 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a faver a — the Adver- 


tiser and the Publisher by me | 


TO ONE ACRE. 
that they saw the advertisemeut _M "8 Prolific W a 
Christi Union. icClure’s c Corn actua y, prot ced i214 


of corn to the acre, on ordinary land, with 
a outivation Pj, proot of which was given in 


7 October issue of ARD FIRESIDE. It isa 
AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION | large white variety, gives greater yield theo any 
* | othercorn under same circumstances. e grain 
produces several stalks and from 3 to 0 10 large-cars 
1879. makes finest meal and best fodder. We wil! ‘send 
1 package, containing enough to plant 10 s pase 
rods, by mail, post-paid, to any one sendin, Ob evs 
for 1 years’ s subscription to FARM AND Finuaips, 
the most popular Agriculturai and Home Jow 
in the world. One package given as a premiumfor 
sending two subscribers to FARM AND FIRESIDE 
at 50 cts. a year, 


ALL OTHERS WANTING CORN ' 
Can obtain it by sending 25 cts. for 1 peckees ~ 4 
for 5 packages to J.8. CROW ELL 

AND FIRESIDE, Springfield, Ohio; sbueten tend ‘all —— 
scriptions to FARM AND ‘FIRESIDE, aeeingnes., id, 
Ohio, as usual. 

















SEVEN SIZES FOR HAND USE. 
Weighing trom 3:2 to 51 Ibs. 
THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 


esta eed eal atthe Paris Worlds shi THE D DINGEE & CONARD COS 





ition in tog ether ‘*'th those at the great hun- 
dred-day ala at the Centennial! in 1875, prove that 
these machines fully maintain their reputation as 
the best Lawn Mower yet made. Do not buy 

worthless imitations, ‘ween the genuine can be 
bad for the same money. 


CRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE 
Patentees and Manufacturers, 
631. Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Our Great 8 is and distributi: 
these Bonutiven ite Stak Teoeee. We Sehoer serent ose 
Y 


pg pee we ion immediate oe 
Splendid jes, your 


Sena for Descriptive Catalogue, with Prices. 
at all post-offices, 
choice, all labeled, for 4a for $2 a9 for for #13. 
J a! 3 


THE 1879 26 for $4 35 for $5 5,75 f for $10 s 200 


PENNSYLVANIA LAWN. MOWER, |= sare seznuestnied" tno fo 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
nines Tae Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co.,Pa. 











b 
strength in con- 
struction; easi- 
“. bess of adjust- 
men easiness 
in eatin and adjusting the handle; the least 
liability to obstruction from clogging, either in 
short or (foralawp mower) bm grass ; eoenese 
or easiness of running whilst being worked ; its 
—.” appeurance. Every machine warranted. 
a 


LLOYD, SUPPLEE & WALTON, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


OVER 1,000,000 ACRES OF 
7 FINE FARMINC LANDS 


IN MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA, 
w@ For sale by tne WINONA & 8ST. PETER R.R.CO, 
At from $2 to $6 per Acre, and on liberal terms. 
These lands He in the great wheat belt of the North- 
West, and are equi well adapted to the growth of 
—, grain, vegetables, ete. he climate is unsur- 
ihe for healthfulness. 
ey are Free from Incumbrance, 
uli Book, Maps, etc., full information, 


CHAS. E. er neba a Commissioner, 


COOLEY CREA MER| _2 son sever tn erttioe 














small a pans 1 for setting UPE RIOR 

It requires no milk 
pacity for one’ mle UNDAY SCHOOL 
earache Sat  INGING BOOKS. 


milk set in i 
@ bat- 


aw LA 
ter, because 1 it ‘Taises 
all of the cream, and 
the quantity is never 
lessened bl, unfavor- 


Should you wanta new Music Book, 
select from the following list: 









able wea 
aA naowe 5 better butter. it abe ny ees labor | PURE Soto (Board Covers 
per. 


) 
$30 per 100 copies ; 35 cents by mail. 
Butter made by this process took the HIGHEST 
AWARD at the INTERNATIONAL DAIRY FAIR— ROVAL B RIAD Mi (Board Covers), 
and brings the highest price in all the great mar- copies ; 35 cents by mail. 


(~ Send stamp for the DAIRYMAN to BRIG HTe ST rand GEST pnw my or 
Vermont Farm Machine Co., WELCOME T! TIDINGS (Board Covers). 
BELLOWS 8, Vt. copies ; 35 cents by mail. 
NEW H saeAaY (hones Covers). 





per 100 copies ; 50 cents by mail. 
BOOK OF PRAISE (Board Covers). 
$40 per 100 copies ; 50 cents by mail. 
HYMN. SERVICE (Paper Covers). 
per 100 copies ; 15 cents by mail. 


GB” Any one of the above sent on receipt of the retail 
price, or the 7 books sent on receipt of $2.00. 


ANSAS FRG 


AN D 
Ee Sold by Booksellers and Music Dealers. 


FREE HOMES. BIGLOW & MAIN, 


How 70 lee er the best part of the state. 6.000,000 | 73 Raudolph Street, | 76 East Ninth St., 
pm ie thy X= Ke ay le CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


USE ONLY THE BEST. 
THE RUBBER PAINT 


THE BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD 


There is no Paint manufactured that will resist water cage! toit. Itis 
Smooth, B. Gloss , Durable, Elastic, Beautiful, and HKoono ; and of any 
shade E WHITE to JET BLACK; and as ovihene of its being the 

EST PALNT, oy: mitt ‘ot their establishing the following Branch 
ories will abundantly testify. 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 
506 West St., New York; 83 West Van Buren 8&t., Chicage, IIl.; 
210 8. Third St., St. Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale Depot at wm, 
King & Bro., 2 N. Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 


Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application 
Please state in what paper you saw this. 
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The pra Secular Teachers’ Retreat. 
in the interest of Secular Teachers will be held from 
Jely 37 bo Anant 3, with Oonversasions conducted by Prof. Pues, 
Dr. Jos. ALDzs, of New York, Prof. Brarp, of Penn- 
akan Prof. J.W. Dicxixsox, Sec’'y Boston Board of Ed- 
ucation, and other eminent educators. (For particulars, see 














CHAUTAUQUA 
NORMAL SCHOOL 
LANGUAGES 


Will begin at Chautauqua, Chan- 
tauqua Lake, N.Y., Thursday, July 17, 
and close on Thursday, August 28, 1879. 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, German, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Anglo-Saxon, will be taught 
by the “Natural Method.” 

Competent instructors are announced, among 
whom are Prof. T. T. Toxayznm, formerly of the 
“Bauveur School,” in Greek. Prof. J. H. Wormay, in 
German, Prof. A. Latanpg, in French, etc., etc., ete. 

For particulars concerning Tuition, Board, Teachers, 

Address Dr. J. H. VINCENT, Plainfield, New Jersey. 













The Chautauqua Lectures. 
ug. 2-21, 1879. During the Session of the Chau 
School, Lectures will be delivered on Philosophical, 
Philological, Historical, Scientific, and Theological 
Subjects, by the Professors of the School, and also 
by, eminent lecturers present at the annual 
Chautauqua Assembly.” Among the lect- 


urers announced are JosepH Cook, of Bos. 
ton; Dr. Hopes, of Princeton; and Bisnor 

Supson, of Philadelphia. We shall 

combine study with recreation. Our 


place of meeting on Chautauqua 
Lake cannot be surpassed for 
healthfulness and for beauty of 
scenery. For Special Circulars, 
* address Dr. Vixcen1, Plainfield, 
New Jersey. 
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Middletown Plate 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE COMPANY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
and 13 John Street, New York. 





Wnrrars ‘ 
oitk site 


\ Dumais am banjo 
SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE arreetioe TO NEW voi N' 
N EXHIBITION, O mene. 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 


BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 


CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 
with a large collection of 
BRIC-A-BRAC 
from a Conneisseur now in Europe. 
593 BROADWAY. 


Base-Ball Players Supplies 








AND CLUB OUT- 
FITS Sample Balls 


b 
oe & 8. Treble Ball, 
red or white, $1.25 
oh 8. Professional 
pai or white, 
St, p's 8. Amateur 
Ball, red » 9 white, 
Trade-Mark Ash or Willow Bats, $3 per dozen 
by Express. 

Sole Agents for America for re High- 
field’s a and Jefferies’s Celebrated 
Lawn Tenni 

Just published, *“*The Modern Rules of Lawn 
Tennis.” Cloth, 25c. “The Modern Archer,” 
Cloth, 25c. ° 

Send 10c. for our new 196-page Catalogue, 
containing 700 illustrations of Sporting Goods, 


&e., &e 
. PECK & SNYDER, 
P.O. Box 2,751. 124 Nassau St,, N.Y. 


PERRY <endfbes> & (O'S 


~<<ecpeaslegnome 
STEEL PENS 


of su a lisn make; famous for durability and 
reat yatiety of ee guited to every Kind 


or writi Titi Sr le b lers ger y. 
ol Ww re e ea ener 
TWE Be Fo VE as orted Complad for trial, in- 


cluding the tf he ” 
celebrated AND FALCON 
Pens, by mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO, 


SoLt AGENTS on THE U.§8. 


138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 











METALLIC SHINGLES. 


Gold Medal Awarded at Paris Exposition, 1878, 





Chepper 


ie tar a e Yeight: 






IRUN-CLAD MANUFACTURING CO., 
P. 0. Box 2528, New York City. 





ELEGANT SPRING SUITS 


For Men and Boys. 


THE PRICES 


ARE LOWER 


THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 


WADE & CUMMING 


Corner EICHTH AVENUE and TWENTY-THIRD ST., 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE, N.Y. 
SAMPLES AND RULES FOR SELF-MBASUREMENT SENT BY MAIL I? DESIRED. 





THE KEYSTONE MATTRESS. 





The Best, most Durable, and Comfortable Spring Mattress in use. 
MADE TO SUIT ANY BEDSTEAD. : 


The Keystone [ron Bedstead. 


WITH WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 





Manufactured by 


Robert Kelso & Co., | 
210 Market St. 


PHILADELPHIA. 









and Institutions of all kinds, 
AND FOR PRIVATE USE. 


STRONC, NEAT, COMFORTABLE. 


Cleanly, Economical, and Healthful. 


Send fer Descriptive Circulars and Price-Lists. 





Brooklyn Advertisements. 
PILLSBURY’S BEST MINNESOTA 


And other Choice Brands of Flour. 


BUTTER! 


The Best Creamery and uilso the Best Dairy Butter 
Fresh Every Day. 


HAMS! 


Choicest Sugar Cured Hams, “Whittaker,”’ “Davis, 
and other brands, and ageneral assortment of 
FINE FAMILY GROCERIES. 

J. THOMPBON, 121 ATLANTIC AVE.. Brooklyn 
Corner Henry Street. 











EDISON’S 


Electric Pen & Press 


A Wonderful Invention, 
-- as Useful as Wonder- 


we is used for duplica- 





to ten thousand copies 
* are wanted, and is super- 
= seding the printing press 
and all other means of multiplying § ree: copies. 
It is invaluable for education institutions, 
churches, banking and mercantild houses, profes- 
sional and business men. “end for price-list and 
samples of work. Call at the office and see itin 
actual operation. 


T, CLELAND, General Eastern Agent, 
200 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 





A. THOMPSON’S 
Restaurant and Confectionery, 
No. 30 CLINTON ST., 


Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 





Wedding Receptions. Parties, Dinners, etc., eup- 
plied with a choice variety of 
Iee Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters, Jellied ame, Pyramids, 
Mottees, Bridal and Fancy 
akes, Flowers, etc. 


Entire outfits of Decorated China, Silver and 
Glass furnished. 
Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 


ALANSON CARTER. 
Late DAYTON & CARTER. Dealer in 
HOUSE FURNISHING COODS, 
FURNACES, STOVES AND FIRE-PLACE HEATERS. 


Always on engg and put up in the most work- 
manlike ma 
GARDEN VASES, PARK CHAIRS and SETTEES 


No 530 FULTON 8T. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


MoM. E. DOTY, 
GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 


sista ant pe * aateet St of Spring cintty ——_ 
sisting of a 48 mi 
= BLAC ‘ cK NECK Ea BR. pe Py. has the 
ency of a 
and Cuffs can 








UNDIY, where Collars 
be laundried equa! to nm 
213 Fulton St., near Concord, ‘Brooklyn. 





ae SHOES. 


The Best Shoes are those 
made by Edwin C. Burt, 
N.Y. Send to E. D. 





Catalogue ona Price-List. Goods forwarded by 
mail or ex All orders will seeaite prompt 





ALWAYS SELECT THE BEST. 


ey ae Ml 





READY FOR IMIMED 
Is endorsed by by every PRACTICAL PAINTER. 
COVERING: ACITY & DURABILITY 
EXCEED ANY KNOWN PAINT. Buildings 
Painted with our Prepared yo if not satisfac-) 
tory, will be Repainted at our Expense. 


207 PEARL STREET, N. Y. 





FAST BLACK 
Gingham Umbrellas, 


The “Columbia’’ Umbrellas, WM. A. DROWN 
& CO., Sole Manufacturers, are the iy Ae 
brellas meeting in every Ry ood t - 
quirements of a thorough article at 


moderate price. They are of soft 
ham. and being ABSOLUTELY FAST ¢ COLOR, 
will not soil the most delicate garments by 
dripping. 

For sale by the best dealers throughout the 

country. 


None genuine unless stamped on handle 


“Drown & Cé., Makers, Fast Color.” 


WAREROOMS, &c., 
498 £500 Broadway, New York. 





ress. 
attention. ‘Mention this paper. 


246 Market St., Philadelphia. 


CHINA AND ) GLASSWARE 


White Rndlich Persea Dinner Bot aT 
zine e White rene Geiss as Rete oy + 
pe na Tea Sets, 
Fins Gold-band d French China — une 
Cnenndiaicnhaatasiush abek- cabins some $8 
Fine ay Fr’ch China Cups and Saucers, doz. 
Chamber Sete, 11 ieces decorated, § Hoe é 
ALL HOUSS-FURNISHING 3. a0 
DS a4 WEEKLY Feabe Ba oa A 
SPECIALTY 
Lilustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free 
oD application. YF Cnntes furnished. 
C.L. HADLE Institute, N.Y 





eCity. 
Gods aaleae oe d an r ti 
portation free of. charge. Sendo. O. oO. D., ie or P. }. 


money-order. 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA GO. 


No. 46 East 14th 8t., 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
ALBEMARLE HOTEL 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Broadway, 5th Ave & 24th Street, 


Facing Madison Square, 
NEW YORK. 


L. H. JANVRIN & CO., Proprietors. 


Columbia Road Bicycle 
l 














Easy to Learn to Ride. An ordinaty ride can 
outstrip the best horse in a day's journey. 


Amateur Runs in the United States. 
1 —_ —G. R. Agassiz.—Chesthut Hill Reser- 
ir Road, near Boston, WIRWRS A Jey" 


awou wy 
. E. Parkhurst rode from 


your. 


a 36 sec 
Nov. 5, 1878.—Mr. H 
Boston to So. Framingham and return, a 
distance of 40 miles, in 3 h., 36 m., without a 
stop ; the last 20 miles were ‘made - 1h., 36m 
Oct. 29, 1878.—Messrs. F. S. and E. Jaquith, 
in the suburbs of Boston, rode 100 miles in 
11 h., A m., a stops. Riding time 
10 b., 15 463¢ miles were made without a 
Genoust, 
Send 3c. stamp for 24- peone = Gasalagee, con- 

taining P 


THE POPE MFC. co., 
84 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


Rider Compression Engine 
(Hot Air). For suburban 
1 residenves. No steam, no 
noise, no danger. Erice. 


with pump, complete, $350. Pumps from 2, 


21.000 gallons per'ga 
oe CAMM EYER & SAYER, 
93 Liberty Street, N.Y. 


WARNER BRO’S CORSETS 


Received the Highest Meda! at the recer 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 
over all American competitors, Thei 


FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET 
& bones) fits with perfect ease. and i 
‘arranted wot to break down over th 
hips. Priee by mail, $1.25. 
THE 
ispow made HEALTH. ORS Ete 
insoft and flexibie and contains no bones 
a1, by mall, $1.50. Nursing Corsets 
















Saie by leading Merchant 


YARNER BRO’S, 351 Broadway, N.Y 
AGENTS WANTED. 


WANTS 


For every day use, and 
will have for only 10 
cents, one or more of our 
celebrated 


We AMERICAN CARRY STRINGS, ¥% 


Theneatest and most unique arrangement ever 
invented for carrying any kind ofa bundle! 


PRICE 10 CTS, EACH. AGENTS WANTED. 
Try something that sells ; that is guaranteed sat- 
isfactory EM requires no risk. 

i DU ENTS UNPARALLELED! 
at t you — lose no time we will 
send you prepaid sample and terms for 10 cts. 
+ ang give you a three months’ en to 
e “ Agents’ Advocate.” _Addre 
MERICAN CARRY STRING Cco., 
P. O. Box 618 Boston, Mass. 


ANY AGEN gg of 2 bona fide Agents 


and 12c in stamps for postage, wil! receive the 
Agents’ Journal 6 months free. The subscription 
price is per year. Every Agent should sub- 
scribe as each issue contains over 100 offers from 














VERYBODY 
VERY WHERE 








Who sends us the names and 





reliabie firms, who wish agents. Address at once, 
AGENTS’ JOURNAL, New York. 














